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HE Senate has embarked on a perilous course 
in debarring Frank L. Smith from member- 
ship. With a complacency and self-righteous- 
ness equaled only by a Fundamentalists’ convention 
it has made itself ex cathedra a more competent judge 
of a candidate’s character than the people of his own 
State. The preference of the voter, duly expressed 
at the polls, is made subservient to the whims of the 
legislator. Few political phenomena are more amaz- 
ing than this sweeping away of State rights by 
Senators among whom are numbered Southerners 
traditionally committed to the State rights doctrine. 
If the action is allowed to stand, a dangerous prec- 
edent will have been established. 

Colonel Smith cannot be surrounded with an 
aureole and placed in a gallery of saints or pictured 
as an innocent maligned by worldly politicians. He 
cannot be given a clean bill of health when as chair- 
man of a public-service commission he has accepted 
large campaign contributions from Samuel Insull, 
one of the most influential among our public-utility 
barons. It is altogether possible that Colonel Smith 
would not make a good Senator. But the voters of 
Illinois, in full possession of the facts, elected Colonel 
Smith as their representative in the Upper House. 


They elected him in preference to’a candidate 
running out of protest against his practice, and in 
view of these facts he should be allowed his seat 
unless actual corruption in obtaining his election can 
be proved. ; 

The candidate fulfills the Constitutional require- 
ments of age, residence, and citizenship. The Senate 
has refused him admission only under the provision 
of Article I, Section 5, Clause 1, which holds that 
“Each house shall be the judge of the election, 
returns and qualifications of its own members.” It 
has placed a very broad interpretation upon this 
clause, and by doing so suggests the need for judicial 
interpretation of this portion of-the Constitution. 

Colonel Smith has expressed the intention of 
carrying his case to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. He may do this in several ways, of 
which the simplest perhaps is to sue the Government 
for his salary as a Senator. In order to determine the 
Constitutionality of the Senate’s action and find out 
how far the Senate may go in refusing elected repre- 
sentatives membership, it would be wise to make the 
affair a test case. A court decision in this matter is 
desirable, and would be of far-reaching importance 
in setting a precedent for the future. 
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Outside the Constitution 


HE restless insurgents have not been so busy 
sticking pins into their confreres as to miss the 
general drift of the Coolidge sermon before the Sixth 
International Congress of American States at 
Havana. Tariff scuffling in the 
back pews has not prevented 
them from noticing that as a 
pulpit orator Mr. Coolidge was 
prone to deal in generalities. 
So with the assistance of Chair- 
man Borah of the Foreign 
Relations Committee they are 
proposing to tell the President 
what he should have said. 
According to their plan of 
strategy, the Foreign Relations Committee will 
furnish the Senate with a resolution laying down a 
definite policy toward Latin America. Unlike the 
President’s address, it will deal directly with inter- 
vention, supervision of elections, and the Nicara- 
guan tangle. It will be distinct from the resolutions 
introduced by Senators Heflin and Wheeler, which 
call for an investigation of the Nicaraguan situation. 
A resolution of this kind would be nothing less 
than an attempt by the Senate to initiate foreign 
policy. It would be an effort to preémpt for the 
legislative branch of the Government a power which 
is delegated by the Constitution to the executive. 
Senator Borah holds that since the Senate shares the 
power of treaty making, it may rightfully codperate 
in defining policy. Senator Johnson, a member of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, replies that the 
Senate would be exceeding its powers. The latter 
seems to hit nearer the truth. 

But regardless of the right of the Senate to put a 
finger in the pie, there is good reason to question the 
advisability of such a resolution. The Administra- 
tion has shown a change of front in its attitude 
toward Latin America; of late it has exhibited some- 
thing approaching resourcefulness in its treatment 
of inter-American problems. The “codperation” 
offered by Mr. Borah and the insurgents may well be 
foregone until the fruits of the Havana conference 
are seen; until it is proved that the State Depart- 
ment has failed to reform of its own accord. 





The Evidence Closes In 


B; obtaining at last the testimony of Mahlon T. 
Everhardt of Pueblo, Colorado, son-in-law of 
Albert B. Fall, the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands has completed one of the few missing chapters 
in the story of the oil-reserve transactions of the 
Harding Administration. It is an interesting, but 
not a creditable, chapter to add to the records. It 
establishes definitely that $233,000 of some $3,000,- 
ooo in resale profits from the Continental Trading 





Company, an organization used by Harry F. Sin- 
clair and other oil magnates for trading in crude oil 
at the expense of stockholders in their own com- 


panies, found its way into the hands of Albert B. 


Fall. The Government had established long ago 
that Fall, when Secretary of the Interior, received 
some $230,000 from Sinclair in Liberty bonds, but 
the exact nature of the transaction could not be 
known until Everhardt’s testimony was heard. For 
three years Everhardt refused to part with his 
knowledge on the ground that to do so weuld in- 
criminate and degrade him. His testimony, now that 
it is given, indicates that he was an agent acting in 
good faith. 

Including the $233,000 which he is now definitely 
proved to have accepted from Sinclair, Fall received 
from that oil magnate a total of $304,000. From 
Edward M. Doheny in connection with the Elk 
Hills transaction he received $100,000 in “‘a little 
black bag.” He is paying dearly for these sums. 
When in April he goes on trial again with Sinclair in 
Washington, the Government must make every 
effort to see that he pays even more dearly. 


The Withering Olive Branch 


N a recent address before the Boston branch of the 
Foreign Policy Association, Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler observed that February 6 would mark 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of our 
first treaty, a treaty of amity with France. He 
expressed the hope that this anniversary might 
witness the signing of a new pact of friendship be- 
tween the two nations. He had reference to the 
peculiar document now under discussion by Secre- 
tary Kellogg and Foreign Minister Briand of France, 
the treaty framed by our State Department with 
deference to Senator Borah and proposing in some 
way or other to “outlaw” war. With all credit to the 
high hopes of Dr. Butler, it is not likely that Feb- 
ruary 6 will see the conclusion of this agreement, or 
that a new treaty will be arranged at any time in the 
near future. The tangle into which the negotiations 
have led us and the apparent impossibility of reach- 
ing a satisfactory compromise are symptomatic of a 
divergence of views, a considerable difference in the 
American and the European point of view. 
Senator Borah, Senator Capper, and our other 
outlawers of war would dispose of the whole ques- 
tion at a single stroke of the pen. They would simply 
say, “Let us have no more war,” and settle the 
matter there and then by manifestations of pure 
altruism. But when it comes down to building 
machinery for putting their wishes into effect, they 
balk at every practical suggestion and retreat to 
Olympus. Senator Borah is magnificent in his 
propounding of honest generalities, but when his 
idea is caught up by others and examined with a 
view to making it workable, he turns around and 
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denounces their proposals. His lofty plans must not 
be defiled by human touch. 

M. Briand and his European compatriots, on the 
other hand, do not appreciate this high flying. If 
they reach out for a method of enforcing peace, they 
keep one hand fastened upon weaporis of defense. 
This is plainly demonstrated by M. Briand’s sug- 
gestion that the treaty now under discussion, if it is 
to be multilateral, be not one to outlaw all wars, but 
only “wars of aggression.” Behind his suggestion 
seems to be the conviction that war is still an inevi- 
table thing under certain circumstances, that if any 
nation is to have security it must retain the right, or 
even the obligation, to oppose an aggressor. This 
right and obligation are recognized in the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, with which Mr. Kellogg’s 
proposal conflicts so long as it expects to outlaw 
wars in general. . 

To reconcile these two viewpoints will require 
patience and concession. The United States must 
recognize that peace may be had today only through 
a set of safeguards involving practical machinery, 
and not through high-flung declarations. Europe 
must be willing to alter the existing machinery 


in spots which show weakness. She must find, for 


example, something more reassuring than an ab- 
stract definition of “aggressor nation.” It is because 
neither side will stoop to a recognition of the view- 
point of the other that such proposals as the Kellogg- 
Briand treaty go into the discard. 


Chicago the Much Maligned 


O judge by outward symptoms, Mr. William T. 
Cosgrave, visiting plenipotentiary from the 
Irish Free State, was completely taken in by Chicago 
and Big Bill Thompson. Newspaper accounts make 
him “lyrical” over the matter, and have him ex- 
claiming that “no city in the history of the world 
has been so libeled . .. I would have thought 
before I came to Chicago that Big Bill Thompson 
was a tough and a roughneck.” These excerpts from 
his discourse do not sound particularly lyrical taken 
by themselves, but doubtless in combination with 
his other remarks they would make a pretty fair ode. 
At any rate, there is a photograph extant showing 
him shaking hands with Big Bill over a tumbler of 
Lake Michigan water, three stalks of celery, and one 
of those hard-shelled rolls, and the smile which he 
gives the camera indicates that harmony prevailed 
on the surface. And why should it not? Big Bill has 
hundreds of thousands of constituents who are more 
than a little interested in President Cosgrave, and 
President Cosgrave is interested in Big Bill’s con- 
stituency because it, forms a fraction of public 
opinion in this country. They should have been 
photographed shaking hands over a ballot box. 
That Mr. Cosgrave should be taken in by Chicago 
is no disgrace, nor is it anything to wonder at. His 





remark about the libeling of the city is much more 
than a half truth. Chicago has probably been libeled 
as often as any city except ancient Babylon. But 
that he should be taken in by Mayor Thompson is a 
commentary on Irish astuteness. There must be the 
suspicion that Mr. Cosgrave spoke his rhapsody of 


_ Big Bill with his tongue in his cheek. 


Revolutionist or Reactionary P 


Ce upon the life and death of 
Thomas Hardy have pointed out that as a 
novelist he was a bridge between two periods in 
English literature. Combining the technique of a 
late Victorian with frank objectivity which was not 
the possession of his immediate predecessors, he 
bridged the gap between the sentimentalists of the 
eighties and the realists of the Twentieth Century. 
When he wrote “Jude the Obscure,” “Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles,” and “The Return of the Native,” he 
was looked upon as a literary radical. Long before 
his death he was found to be a conservative. In 
consequence he can be assigned definitely to neither 
period; he is repudiated by the one as a revolutionist 
and by the other as a reactionary. 

But at the time of his greatest productivity, at the 
height of his influence, Hardy was a revolutionist. 
It is as a revolutionist and innovator that he is most 
important; it does not matter that the rest of the 
literary world has caught up with his thinking and 
endeavored to go beyond. Some of our modern 
revolutionists wou'd do well to observe the kind of 
man he was. 

Hardy was not an egocentric who set to work with 
the assertion, “Now, by the grace of God, I am 
going to be original. I am going to be a radical, and 
startle people with my writing.” His attitude was 
not a pose. He wrote what was in him, and not what 
someone or something had told him ought to be 
there. If all of our contemporary novelists and poets 
were to profit by his example, there would be fewer 
works of doubtful genius today. 


Fruit of Democracy 
OOD old Truepenny Heflin, the more or less 


sacred cow of the Hookworm Belt, is suffering 
these days from a bad attack of hoof-and-mouth 
disease. Every time he opens his mouth, which is 
very often indeed, he puts his hoof in it; he then 
proceeds to caper obscenely on three legs around 
the floor of the Senate, to the laughter of ribald and 
the disgust of decent citizens. His most recent 
attacks on Governor Smith, the Catholic Church, 
the newspapers and reporters who criticize him, on 
his colleagues, and all others who are not Yahoos of 
his own kidney, have gone beyond the bounds 
permitted even to Senators of the lewder sort. 
Senator Robinson, the floor leader of his party, 
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summed up his colleague in the short and simple 
substantive of “fool,” a description which is sub- 
ject to elaboration by analysts of Mr. Heflin’s 
activities, but which in a rough, general sort of way 
is accurate enough. 

Senator Heflin is not dumb in any vocal sense. On 


the contrary, he is a sounding brass instrument of . 


inflexible industry. Mentally, however, he is dumb, 
thick-headed, a mass of dull violence, with just 
enough mother wit to exploit his stupidities as the 
honest thoughts of a plain man and to adjust his 
fuzzy prejudices to the fuzzy prejudices of a major- 
ity of his constituents. Latterly, however, he has 
outraged at any rate the better elements in Ala- 
bama; the State, through its press and public men, 
has been quick to protest his misrepresentations and 
to apologize to the country at large for his gross and 
ridiculous cavortings. 

There can be too much even of a good thing. 
Senator Heflin is distinctly not a good thing. He is at 
best a boring clown. He wastes the time of the 
Senate and delays the processes of government. He 
contributes about a farthing’s worth of thought and 
constructive intelligence to the common or garden 
business of legislation. He approaches — if indeed 
he does not mathematically equal — the absolute 
zero in statesmanship. He will continue in the Senate 
for several long, dreary years to exercise his Con- 
stitutional rights, on the slightest excuse to get up 
on his hind legs and talk at great length through his 
hat. There is no way of stopping him. He is incor- 
rigibly self-righteous and constitutionally incapable 
of self-criticism. For years reporters and his own 
colleagues have attempted to discourage him by 
walking out on his orations, but the lion-hearted 
noise from Alabama continued to thunder at empty 
seats and a somnolent presiding officer for the sake 
of the Congressional Record and home consumption. 
He is one of the penalties we pay for the privileges of 
democracy. He is an outstanding example of how 
far wrong a constituency can go when it elects a 
white vest and a loud voice as its representative. 


The Bad Boy Mayor 


EWBURYPORT, Massachusetts, has received 
a jolt. It has had a thorough shaking up. A 
quiet town of some 16,000 inhabitants, tucked away 
in the northeast corner of the State, finds itself 
rudely awakened from sleep. Newburyport’s first 
mayor was Caleb Cushing, diplomat and jurist, 
Attorney-General in the Cabinet of President 
Pierce, Minister to Spain, and Ambassador to 
China. Its present mayor is Joseph Andrew Gillis, 
graduate of the gas-house gang, “snipe” on the 
U. S. S. Columbia during the World War, and 
garage-owner extraordinary. 
“Bossy” Gillis first startled the citizens of New- 
buryport when he bought the old Simpson house at 


the most conspicuous corner in town and proposed 
to erect a gasoline filling station on the property. 
The citizenry objected. Bossy was restrained from 
carrying through this project, but he was not 
restrained from visiting the city hall and “punching 
Mayor Cashman in the beezer.”” Mayor Cashman’s 
son followed Bossy to his home and avenged the 
family honor by a left to the jaw. Bossy went down 
for the count, but his mother chased Cashman, Jr., 
out the door and laid him low with a lead pipe. 
Bossy spent sixty days in jail to atone for his evil 
doing. When he was released he ripped a side off the 
Simpson house, knocked in the windows, plastered 
it with circus bills, and turned it into the kind of 
structure a self-respecting community does not 
want in its front yard. He went further. He studded 
the lot with tombstones and household crockery 
firmly imbedded in concrete. Now he has his 
filling station. 

Bossy’s mother died, and he blamed her death on 
the humiliation of his jail sentence. He resolved to 
“show” the complacent citizenry by becoming 
mayor. And now he is mayor of Newburyport. How 
did he get the job? Let him give the reason himself, 
as he gives it to a Boston newspaper: 

“What was ailing cultured old Newburyport when 
it elected to its biggest job a guy who'd been a 
loafer, a gob, and a hobo; a guy so ignorant he’d say 
‘ain’t I’ instead of ‘aren’t I’? Well, the answer isn’t 
very hard. Most anybody could dope it out who 
wasn’t cockeyed with spite. There were three simple 
reasons why I got elected. First, the city didn’t like 
the mayor it had. Second, the public thought I’d 
been under dog long enough. Third, I wanted the 
job bad enough to fight for it—and fighting 
was my racket. None of the foregoing is news to 
Newburyport.” 

This kind of thing is hard for the more cultured 
citizenry of Newburyport to bear. They are proud 
of their town and its traditions, and it hurts them to 
see their dirty linen washed as first-page news in 
all the press of the country; their feelings have been 
violated; they have been yanked out of their 
pleasant rut by a yelling Yahoo. 

Well, perhaps it is good for them and their town. 
Ingrown complacencies are not disturbed by gentle 
treatment and nothing is more deadly than self- 
satisfaction. Bossy Gillis has turned the whole ad- 
ministration of his city inside out. Perhaps he will 
improve on the preceding administration; perhaps 
he will do worse instead of better. At any rate, he 
has given his fellow townsmen furiously to think. 

He is a canny young man, with a suitable gift for 
publicity and the ability to dramatize his own rough 
and readiness in such fashion as to catch the atten- 
tion of newspaper readers everywhere. Almost, he 
has become a national figure. Whether he has enoug!i 
genuine ability and character to make the most of 
his opportunities remains to be seen. 
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Potomac Fleet Manoeuvres 
for Position 


HE Naval Appropriations bill framed by 
the Coolidge Administration and dragged 


from the teeth of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House after two important emenda- 
tions is not, in its present form, a twenty-year 
program. The impression that it covers such a long 
period is without foundation. As prepared by Secre- 
tary Wilbur with the approval of Mr. Coolidge it 
provided no definite time limit, and though Mr. 
Wilbur suggested to the Committee that it might 
prove but the first quarter of a more ambitious 
undertaking, his draft of the measure contained no 
such specification. It did not even contain a five- 
year limit. The five-year provision was inserted in 
due time by Representative Thomas S. Butler and 
his colleagues on the Committee, who stipulated 
that the ships should be laid down over a five-year 
period and completed in eight. The introduction of 
the time element was Mr. Butler’s first emendation. 
His second, a dangerous piece of manoeuvring, was 
to strike out Secretary Wilbur’s provision that, “In 
the event of an international conference for the 
limitation of naval armaments the President is 
hereby empowered, in his discretion, to suspend in 
whole or in part any construction authorized by this 
Act.” As arranged by Mr. Butler, the program must 
be carried through, unless Congress should change 
its mind, regardless of the possibility of intervening 
discussions with Great Britain and Japan. 

As the bill was passed along to Congress there 
were few audible murmurs against it until Rear Ad- 
miral Charles T. Plunkett took to prophecy and 
announced that the measure was necessary to pre- 
pare the United States for an imminent war against 
Great Britain. It was then, and then only, that the 
press of the country took alarm and commenced 
questioning the direction in which our naval experts 
were leading us. Admiral Plunkett, despite his en- 
thusiasm, has manifestly spoken out of turn. His 
intention must have been to push the bill along, but 
the inevitable result of his excitement has been to 
cast doubt upon a measure which is not essentially 
dangerous. Mr. Coolidge has done well to issue a 
manifesto condemning such war talk. 

The only truly dangerous thing about the Naval 
Appropriations bill is the way in which it ties the 
hands of the President, forbidding him to engage in 
limitation of armaments along with executives of 
other nations. And this feature, before the bill is 
through Congress, may be satisfactorily eliminated. 
The bill, with its program of extensive building, is a 
cold, sober reaction to the Geneva Conference of last 
summer, an answer to the British refusal to reduce 
rather than enlarge. It represents an insensate waste 
of money, of steel, and of human energy when 


viewed without the background of British building. 
It involves a competitive program, say what Presi- 
dent Coolidge and Secretary Wilbur may. All in- 
creased building on either side is competitive, 
absolutely competitive, and no amount of moralizing 
can prove it anything else. The British started it; 
we tried to stop it and failed. Let us admit, then, 
that this bill is the answer to the failure at Geneva, 
but more important still, let us recognize that it is 
largely a move to increase the bargaining power of 
the United States at future conferences. We must 
not, in our desire for limitation, ignore the fact that 
the British are far ahead of us in actual building, 
and that since admitting us to parity they have 
shown not the slightest inclination to cut down their 
armament, but, on the contrary, have proceeded 
with plans to increase it. 

It is ridiculous for the British to talk in this con- 
nection about “absolute needs.” It is just as fal- 
lacious, moreover, for Secretary Wilbur to waste his 


time muttering about the same thought. Whatever 


need either nation may have at a given time is 
dependent upon the naval forces existing at that 
time in the rest of the world. If the United States 
possessed only one battleship, three cruisers, and 
two submarines, and if the rest of the world were 
equally low in naval armament, the British could 
certainly not discover that their own needs were 
much larger. If Great Britain had only a skeleton 
navy, and the other powers no more, the United 
States ‘would be able to ask no more than a skeleton 
navy for herself. Naval needs are flexible and vary 
with the naval strengths of other nations. Through 
mutual agreements, such as the Washington Treaty 
of. 1922, they may be considerably lowered. During 
the five years following the Washington Conference 
the State Department put out constant feelers 
reaching toward new international naval discussions. 
Hardly a year passed that Congress did not pro- 
pose impatiently a large building program, but each 
year the President recommended that Congress wait 
in the hope of further agreements upon limitation. 
Then came Geneva, 1927, and failure. 

In 1931 Great Britain, Japan, France, Italy, and 
the United States will begin discussions with regard 
to a renewal of the Washington Treaty. If the Naval 
bill now before the House is passed by Congress it 
will give the United States a five-year program well 
under way before that time. When the conference of 
1931 is called, she will be in a position to bargain 
with real ships against real ships, instead of with 
threats of a building program against ships already 
built. Even at that date the United States will not 
have reached parity. In view of this the Naval Ap- 
propriations bill is not a dangerous measure or a 
resort to militarism. It is a justifiable move, which, 
if used to full advantage, must result in eventual 
limitation unless the English-speaking world is an 
infinitely madder world than we think it is. 
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Preconvention Portraits 





V. Lowden of Illinoss 
By Charles Merz 


Bryan stood on a convention platform in 
Chicago and gave voice to the pent-up indigna- 
tion of a Middle Western farm revolt in a speech 
that invoked the crown of thorns and the cross of 
gold. That was in 1896. 
A few weeks ago the Missouri Farmers’ Associa- 
tion met for its annual convention in the city of 
Sedalia. And in the 


I: is thirty-two years since William Jennings 


It was here that Lowden grew up, went to school, 
taught school himself, and earned money enough to 
pay his way through the State university, where 
he led his class. 

This was 1885. Borah, in this same year, was 
studying law at the University of Kansas; Dawes 
was studying law at the University of Cincinnati; 
Norris was studying law at Baldwin University; and 

Walsh was studying 








New York Times one 
reads: 

“‘The convention 
cheered the name of 
Frank O. Lowden. 
‘My daddy was a 
rebel,’ said one dele- 
gate, ‘and I’ve never 
scratched a Demo- 
cratic ticket, but I’ll 


‘No doubt there are many figures on the scene of American 
politics more colorful than this ex-governor of Illinois who 
now helps direct the destinies of a farm revolt. . . . Never- 
theless, the very réles which Lowden has played lend color 
to his story.’”? Mr. Merz suggests the high lights in a career 
which, if it has not been meteoric, has been nevertheless 
highly successful and creditable to the Illinois man who is 

making so strong a bid for the Republican nomination 


law at the University 
of Wisconsin. Next 
year Lowden studied 
law himself. He 
moved to Chicago, 
found employment as 
a clerk in a Chicago 
law office. at $8 a 
week, and presented 
himself to the Union 








vote for Frank Low- 

den.’ This remark, made impromptu from the floor, 
was acclaimed by the seven thousand farmers’ 
representatives in and about the hall. Amid scenes of 
wild enthusiasm the convention adopted a resolu- 
tion indorsing Mr. Lowden for the Republican 
nomination for President.” 

Times have changed. At the moment, one of the 
accredited spokesmen of Middle Western farm 
revolt is a Chicago millionaire and a one-time 
corporation lawyer. This is 1928, and a good deal of 
history has been written since 1896. Certainly it is a 
far cry from Bryan to Lowden. 

No doubt there are many figures on the scene of 
American politics more colorful than this ex- 
governor of Illinois who now helps direct the 
destinies of a farm revolt. Lowden lacks the Roose- 
veltian energy of Dawes, the salty humor of Al 
Smith, the grim resourcefulness of Walsh, and the 
ever-ready bitterness of Reed. Nevertheless, the 
very réles which Lowden has played lend color to 
his story. On at least three occasions his career has 
suddenly turned an unexpected corner. 

Lowden was born in 1861—one year before 
Hughes and one year after Curtis — in the town of 
Sunrise, Minnesota. His father was a farmer and a 
blacksmith, one of the army of restless pioneers in 
the long trek of America cross-country. From 
Vermont the family had moved to western Pennsyl- 
vania and from western Pennsylvania it had moved 
to Minnesota. When Lowden was a boy of seven it 
moved again — this time to Point Pleasant, Iowa. 


College of Law in 
1886. Crowding two years of work into one, he 
received his diploma in 1887, leading his class again. 

Certainly there was the promise of a career in the 
perseverance and ability which Lowden had shown 
to this point. Nor was the career long in beginning 
to unfold. Leaving Union College in 1887, Lowden 
practiced law in Chicago with success almost from 
the day he opened his first office. He had an excellent 
presence, a fine mind for detail, and a real capacity 
for work. At thirty he was handling cases for which 
most lawyers are still waiting at the end of another 
decade. At thirty-five he had married into one of the 
wealthiest families in Chicago. At forty he was a 
man of wealth in his own name. Everything which 
is supposed to represent success in the American 
scheme of things was his by this time: money, 
influence, prestige, and an established reputation. 
At this point Lowden’s career turned the first of 
three unexpected corners. Well past his youth he 
chose suddenly to enter politics. 


HE story is often told that on a certain evening 
A in 1904 two friends of many years who had 
tried entering politics at the same time clasped hands 
in Chicago and swore never to try entering politics 
again. One man was Dawes, defeated in an attempt 
to win his party’s nomination for Senator from 
Illinois. The other man was Lowden. 
For Lowden, like Dawes, had failed to win his 
party’s nomination in his first try for public office. 
He had stood as a candidate for governor and been 
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defeated by the Yates-Dineen combination in the 
State convention. If he did clasp hands with Dawes 
and exchange a vow, however, he was due shortly to 
forget it. For two years later he aimed his efforts at 
an office less ambitious than the governorship and 
was elected to the House of Representatives. In the 
House he stayed four years lost, as all newcomers 
are lost, in the mazes of the system. But in 1916, 
twelve years after his first unsuccessful effort, he 
tried again and was elected governor. 


T was at this time and in this office that he won a 
national reputation. The two terms as governor, 
which began in 1917, were marked by a systematic 
reorganization of the government of the State. 
Being an orderly man, Lowden was annoyed by the 
confusion of the State machine. Being a successful 
man, he was shocked by its ineptitude. The changes 
which he introduced included the establishment of 
the budget system, the reorganization of 108 over- 
lapping bureaus into nine permanent departments, 
the planning of public works on a State-wide basis, 
and similar reforms. | 

All these reforms saved money for the taxpayers 
of Illinois. And all of them — since the business of 
reforming State governments had made such little 
headway by 1917 that any reform was notable and 
Lowden’s reforms were sensational — brought Low- 
den fame. It is not strange that the Republican 
party, then preparing to break the eight years’ hold 
of the Democrats in Washington, should have begun 
to talk of Lowden. Nor is it strange that Lowden’s 
own friends in Illinois should have thought the times 
auspicious. On November 7, 1919, an enthusiastic 
convention of Republican editors of Illinois meeting 
in the State capital demanded Lowden as a candi- 
date for President. They let the East have a Vice 
President. “Lowden and Coolidge,” read the ticket. 

Nor did it look, for a time, as if the ticket were 
far wrong. From November, 1919, to May, 1920, 
Lowden’s candidacy gained ground at an impres- 
sive pace. Delegates were lined up. Alliances were 
formed. The campaign had money, organization, 
and the bright prospect of success to drive it on. By 
the middle of May Lowden had the promise of more 
than two hundred delegates on the third ballot, with 
only Leonard Wood apparently capable of giving 
him a battle. 

Then the unexpected happened. News came out 
that some of the Lowden managers had been over- 
generous and somewhat undiscriminating in their 
use of money. The Kenyon committee of the Senate 
brought out the fact that more than $400,000 had 
been raised by the Lowden managers and that the 
sum of $32,202, in particular, had been injudiciously 
spent in Missouri for the apparent purpose of 
influencing delegates. 

Lowden led the field on some of the early ballots in 
the Republican convention, but thereafter faded 


rapidly, as the risks of carrying the onus of the 
Lowden campaign budget became increasingly 
self-evident. Beyond reproach on the score of 
private honor, Lowden saw the nomination lost 
because the honor of his candidacy was in dispute. 
For the second time Lowden’s career had turned an 
unexpected corner. 

Lowden, however, did not do in 1920 what he had 
done in 1904: pick up the pieces and begin again, 
After 1904 he had shifted his objective and aimed 
his efforts at another office. In 1920 he stood pat. 
Harding offered him a chance to continue in active 
politics, inviting him to accept the post of Secretary 
of the Navy. Lowden refused. He knew nothing 
about the work that had been offered him and was 
frank enough to say so. 

Lowden chose, in preference to directing the 
affairs of the Navy, to retire to his farm. It was a 
bona fide farm. He had not bought it in the first 
swift decline of farm prosperity, with a shrewd eye 
to the political advantages which might accrue from 
being identified with a lively issue. He had bought 
his farm twenty-one years before this time — in 
1899 — and some years before his interest had ever 
turned to politics. Gradually the farm had grown 
until by ,1920 it comprised more than a thousand 
acres. The job of reorganizing it and making it pay 
had the same sort of interest for Lowden that he 
found in reorganizing first a varied lot of industries, 
as a lawyer, and then the government of Illinois. 

To this job Lowden has given most of his time and 
energy since the 1920 convention upset the plans 
and dashed the hopes of his too industrious man- 
agers. An attempt to lure him away from his farm 
and persuade him to run on the ticket as Vice 
President, with Coolidge, fell flat in 1924 — Lowden 
insisting, “I can be of more service to the country 
through the activities in which I am now engaged 
than I could be as Vice President.” 


HETHER this remark carried, as early as 

1924, the meaning that Lowden intended to be 
of “service to the country” by championing the 
farmers’ grievances in 1928 may or may not be 
true. But what is unquestionably true is that 
Lowden has devoted a good deal of time to a practi- 
cal and personal study of farm problems and to the 
improvement of the farm organizations of which he 
is the active head. He has arrived, now, at a point 
where he is so convinced that the cards are stacked 
against the farmer that he has put himself on record 
as favoring the “equalization fee” in the dread 
McNary-Haugen bill. 

That is the third unexpected turn in the career of 
Frank O. Lowden — the turn that has made a man 
of immense wealth and strong business ties the cap- 
tain of a farm revolt and a heretic in Wall Street. 

What will happen next, and whether the road will 
take another unexpected turn, no two political 
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experts quite agree. Lowden’s candidacy has been 
approved by important Republican organizations 
in Illinois, Iowa, and Minnesota. In addition to this, 
the managers of the various Lowden-for-President 
clubs claim that their candidate will have the 
delegates of Missouri, Colorado, Indiana, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Montana, and Wis- 
consin. This would give him a bloc of about three 
hundred delegates in the convention. The estimate 
is optimistic but not impossible. For, as Mark 
Sullivan has pointed out, the present disposition of 
Lowden’s rivals is not to oppose him in the States 
which his friends regard as his farm constituency, 
partly because they think Lowden will win these 
States anyway and partly “because the Republican 
leaders do not want to give further occasion for 
seeming unsympathetic to the Corn Belt.” 

On the other hand, it is necessary to remember 
that three hundred votes is substantially short of a 
majority in a convention which will seat more than a 
thousand delegates. And it is also necessary to re- 
member that Lowden is one of a large number of 
gentlemen in Illinois who have a standing quarrel 
with Big Bill Thompson, and that this fact may 
deprive him of a solid delegation from his own 
State. Should Lowden do badly with his own dele- 
gation, should some of the Corn Belt States desert 
him, or should he fail promptly to increase his vote 
in the convention, various prophets have predicted 
that Dawes, as an old friend of Lowden’s who once 


took an oath with him to have nothing more to do 
with politics, will take over Lowden’s very con- 
siderable strength. 

Whether Lowden will stand pat between now and 
the conventions, in the matter of a platform, or 
whether he will declare himself on national issues, 
is a: much-debated question. The leaders of the 
Lowden-for-President Club of New York have 
announced that their candidate will run on the issue 
of anti-imperialism as well as farm relief, and Repre- 
sentative Dickinson, a Lowden supporter in Iowa, 
has suggested the slogan “progressive enough for 
advancement, conservative enough for safety.” 
But the plain fact is that Lowden himself has had 
very little to say of national issues, including even 
the McNary-Haugen bill, in recent months, and that 
indorsing him or rejecting him is at the moment 
pretty much a matter of instinct and of faith. 


SUCCESSFUL corporation lawyer and a com- 
, petent executive, returned to the soil more 
magnificently than he left it as a boy in Iowa, now 
stands as the candidate of a constituency which has 
proverbially regarded successful corporation law- 
yers and competent executives with distrust. Of his 
preconvention candidacy it is probably safe to say 
that it will be dignified and resourceful, that it will 
have the quiet support of a good many thousand 
farmers, and that there will be no great expenditure 
of funds, this time, for delegates from Missouri. 


Between Geneva and the Deep Blue Sea 
By J. B. Atkins 


gather that the desire of the British delegates 

to come to an agreement in the three-power 
Geneva Conference has been astonishingly under- 
rated. I have not often seen deeper disappointment 
expressed on a human countenance than on that of 
one of our delegates when he returned to England to 
tell the tale of failure. The disappointment was all 
the more acute because it was a complete reversal of 
expectation. Our delegates had never doubted of suc- 
cess: They had supposed failure a clear impossibility. 

Before President 


\ROM my reading of American newspapers I 


up a complete plan by which about $250,000,000 
might have been saved by each of the three coun- 
tries, America, Japan, and Britain, if the proposals 
in regard to battleships alone had been adopted. 
They wanted to get as far away as possible from all 
idea of naval competition, and they spent more 
anxious care upon this scheme of limitation than 
they had spent upon most of their building pro- 
grams. These statements might surprise the writers 
of some of the American articles which I have read. 
I shall, however, produce evidence for what I am 
about to say. 





Coolidge sent his 
invitation to the 
Conference, the 
Admiralty, intent 
upon much larger 
reductions than had 
been achieved at the 
Washington Con- 
ference, had drawn 


In the letter which accompanied his fifth article from England, 
the former editor of the London ‘‘ Spectator” stated that he was 
setting forth the opinion of the British Government on the Geneva 
Disarmament Conference of last summer. ‘‘ But,” he wrote, ‘1 
disagree with the British Government on one very important 
point. They rejected ‘arithmetical parity,’ whereas I, for reasons 
I have given, think they ought to have accepted it.’’ Mr. Atkins’ 
authoritative summary will enlighten those who have taken their 

home newspapers straight 


My purpose is to 
show that the case 
presented by the 
British delegates 
was at least a reason- 
able one and that it 
did not deserve to 
fail. I am sure I may 
be forgiven for 
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writing mainly in this article from a British point of 
view. After all, if our two countries are to under- 
stand one another it is essential for each to see the 
facts as the other sees them. Later I shall have 
something to say in criticism of the British handling 
of the negotiations. I understand why the British 
mistake caused a breakdown, though I shall still 
regard it as having been the pretext rather than the 
excuse or the justification for that breakdown. 


OW, for the British case. It has been generally 
conceded that the Conference would have 
done much better if there had been some diplomatic 
preparation for it. But consider how the British 
Government looked upon the invitation when it 
arrived. They said in effect, “Here is an invitation. 
We must of course accept it. If we ask exactly what 
the invitation means it will look like asking some- 
body who invites us to dinner what he is going to 
give us to eat and drink. It might be safer to prepare 
the way, but in the circumstances we can hardly do 
it. Besides, President Coolidge invites us to a Con- 
ference which shall cover ‘all efforts’ toward naval 
limitation. Well, we have already drawn up a far- 
reaching scheme which will cut down armaments all 
round. Unquestionably that will be considered an 
effort. Personally we consider it a very good one.” 
That was why our delegates entered the Conference 
with a degree of confidence quite unusual in those 
who tackle a notoriously delicate subject. 

The British delegates were right in this, that their 
plan made for a greater economy than that proposed 
by either the United States or Japan. They sug- 
gested that there should be a considerable reduction 
in the size of battleships, and that their lives should 
be extended, that the ratio of 5-5-3 agreed upon at 
Washington for battleships should be established 
also for the largest cruisers, and that a limit of size 
and gun power should be fixed for all classes of ships 
below the largest cruisers. 

These proposals were met by the American for- 
mula for a limit of total tonnage without any 
stipulation as to how the total tonnage should be 
distributed over the various classes of ships. The 
British took the view that, for a familiar reason, this 
principle of total tonnage would actually cause 
competition. The reason is that the maximum al- 
ways tends to become the minimum; a nation seeing 
that another nation is superior in a particular class 
would want to build up to that standard. 

They argued sincerely and with complete convic- 
tion that it would be better to let each nation prove 
what ships it wanted for self-defense and why it 
wanted them rather than trust to a general formula. 
For instance, the paramount need of the British 
Empire is a large number of comparatively small 
ships for patrol work. Such ships do not seriously 
threaten any other power in a fleet action because 
they are merely what they profess to be — oceanic 











policemen. The British delegates were genuinely 
surprised to find that the American delegates as- 
sumed that the Washington ratio for battleships 
could be easily applied to smaller ships, although the 
whole cruiser question had been postponed at Wash- 
ington for the simple reason that it was recognized 
that a formula satisfactory to all three countries 
would be very difficult to attain. 

The Japanese proposal may be described roughly 
as a plan of “as you were”’ lasting for a definite time 
for all three countries. No doubt Japan hoped 
slightly to improve her ratio as against the United 
States, — she certainly wanted more submarines, — 
but I need not go into that subject. 

After the first plenary conference the technical 
committee set to work to try to produce agree- 
ment in detail though general agreement was ob- 
viously wanting. In the circumstances the technical 
committee did not do badly. They agreed that cer- 
tain types of auxiliary ships could be excluded from 
any agreement whatever. Next they determined the 
maximum size of submarines and destroyers. The 
maximum size proposed by the British was lower 
than the maximum proposed by either the United 
States or Japan. 

At last the cruiser question was reached, and 
there was the rub. The American delegates merely 
argued that a certain tonnage, say 400,000 tons, 
might be permitted and that it would be the concern 
of each country how it distributed the tonnage. 
This brings us back to the British objection which 
had appeared on the first day of the conference and 
now heralded the collapse. The British delegates 
said, “As we shall be compelled to use up the greater 
part of the total tonnage for our small patrolling 
cruisers we shall have a very small tonnage left for 
building the largest cruisers. The needs of America 
are quite different from ours, and she would no 
doubt use the greater part of her tonnage for the 
largest cruisers. We willingly agree to equality — 
or parity — between our two navies, but we must 
point out that what America proposes so far from 
resulting in parity would fasten a permanent in- 
feriority in real fighting strength upon Britain.” 
The Government at home objected more strongly 
than the delegates at Geneva. It became the fashion 
among certain members of the Government, during 
those anxious days, to say that they welcomed 
“maritime parity” but could not consent to 
“arithmetical parity.” 


, 3 this point let me interpolate a few remarks 
about British thought on cruiser sizes. It has 
always been regretted in Britain that the Washing- 
ton Conference placed the maximum size of cruisers 
at 10,000 tons with 8-inch guns. It has persistently 
been held by the Admiralty that such a type of ship 
is unnecessary for peaceful people; a smaller vessel 
with a smaller gun is quite strong enough to.perform 
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the routine of the seas. Unfortunately, after the 
Washington Conference had agreed to this high 
maximum, the maximum as usual tended to become 
the minimum. The world thought in terms of 
10,000-ton cruisers. Japan at once began building 
large cruisers — not all of them of 10,000 tons it is 
true — with 8-inch guns. 


HE I ought in justice to mention a fact which 
is not well known and which tells on the 
American and the Japanese side. A 6-inch gun is 
the largest type which can be hand-operated. The 
long-service system in the British navy renders 
the manhandling of 6-inch guns practicable, but 
the Japanese sailors’ average of stature is too low to 
handle them and the American short-service system 
does not provide quite a long enough training. It 
might be argued, therefore, against Great Britain — 
and I daresay has been — “You are proposing the 
most powerful type of gun in the use of which you 
would have a normal advantage.” 

At last the Americans, as I am told, hinted that 
twenty-five 10,000-ton cruisers with 8-inch guns 
might be enough for them; yet this would be nearly 
twice as many large cruisers as any nation has now. 
After all, the Conference was summoned to discuss 
limitation not increase. Britain was told that if 
she wanted America to reduce the number from 
twenty-five she must herself consent to a smaller 
total tonnage than 400,000, which Britain saw as 
fulfilling only her absolute needs. 

What were the British delegates to make of this? 
They felt more than ever that they were not to be 
allowed enough small cruisers to protect the trade 
routes of the Empire unless they consented in 
principle to a palpably inferior fighting strength. 
They returned again and again to the geographical 
complexity of the Empire and to the difficulty of 
guarding the food supplies that come to Britain. 
Britain would be utterly helpless if the food sup- 
plies were cut off; she would starve in eight weeks. 
They said, “We will go through our list ship by ship 
and explain what each ship is for. If you can show 
us that any ship is unnecessary we will gladly strike 
it off. No nation has such a maze and magnitude of 
seas to watch as we have.” Is it remembered in 
America that in the Great War Britain lost nearly 
8,000,000 out of her 20,000,000 tons of merchant 
shipping? 

Finally, the Conference reached a point at which 
it was intimated by the American delegates that the 
fundamental dispute was really between Britain and 
Japan, and that if Britain and Japan could compose 
their differences there would be no difficulty in 
reaching a settlement — “completing the triangle” 
was, I believe, the phrase used. According to the 
statements of the British delegates an agreement 
with Japan was then reached except in respect of a 
few minor points which could no doubt have been 





soon settled. The Americans replied, however, that 
the British total tonnage would now be too large. 

> have also been told that one American delegate 
explained that the Anglo-Japanese suggestion could 
not in any case be adopted without the sanction of 
Congress. But surely the Washington Conference 
did not refer to Congress, at least until ratifica- 
tion was required for the complete scheme. There 
was nothing more to be done. Failure had to be 
acknowledged. 

Although as I said at the beginning the British 
proposals seem to me to have been so genuine that 
they deserved a better fate, Britain, I think, went 
seriously wrong in one matter. The blame belongs to 
the Government and not to the delegates. If it. is 
really true, as British statesmen are continually 
asserting, that war between our two countries is 
“unthinkable,” why should not the British Govern- 
ment have acted on a literal interpretation of that 
assertion? If they had they would not have drawn 
that almost metaphysical distinction between mari- 
time parity and arithmetical parity. They would 
have said to the United States, “Your unbending 
formula makes no difference to us. By all means 
build what ships you please, of what strength you 
please, and of what gun power you please. We shall 
not in any case come into hostile contact with you. 
We shall regard your ships as sister guardians of the 
seas.” When I have made this admission, however, I 


‘reflect that if I were an American I should have a 


complaint of precisely equal weight against the 
American Government for refusing a corresponding 
accommodation. 


hoe me note two points in conclusion. It is said 
in Britain that the real motive behind Amer- 
ican naval policy is the resolve to achieve the 
freedom of the seas. If there is no strong present 
evidence for this belief there is at least great plausi- 
bility. America has historically been the champion 
of neutral powers. From the days of Benjamin 
Franklin the doctrine has been preached that 
British interference on the high seas with neutral 
commerce in times of war is hardly to be borne. At 
the beginning of the Great War President Wilson 
seemed to act explicitly upon that doctrine. It is 
true that when America came into the war the 
American Navy was as zealous as Britain in en- 
forcing the full rights of search and capture — and 
possibly more so; but that may be regarded as a 
special breakaway which should not be invested 
with permanent significance. For my part I feel that 
Britain, no longer faced by the Napoleonic threats 
of France or by the pan-Germanic threats of the 
Kaiser, has not the same reason for clinging to her 
old law of the sea. I think that if differences of opin- 
ion on this subject stand between America and 
Britain they should be discussed frankly with the 
firm purpose of reaching an agreement. 
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EVERYTHING IN THIS PICTURE IS A PART OF KANSAS CITY, KANSAS. THE PACKING HOUSES AND MOST OF THE STOCKYARDS ARE ON KANSAS SOIL, 


PENN VALLEY PARK, TODAY ONE OF THE FIRST AND MOST PLEASING SIGHTS TO WELCOME A VISITOR ON A TOUR OF THE MISSOURI CITY, WAS ONCE 
ONE OF THE UGLIEST OF SQUATTERS’ HOLLOWS 
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THIS CANYON ON BALTIMORE AVENUE IN KANSAS CITY WAS WALLED IN ROCK, WITH HOUSES PERCHED PRECARIOUSLY ON 
THE TOPS OF THE CLIFFS ALONG EITHER RIM. AND NOW — 


ONLY A PART OF ONE SHELF OF ROCK REMAINS TO MARK THE OLD GRAND CANYON OF BALTIMORE AVENUE, THE NEW CANYON IS OF BRICK AND 
STONE, WITH HOTELS, CLUBS, AND THEATRES FOR ITS WALLS 
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“PETTICOAT LANE” IS STILL, AS IN THE DAYS OF PETTICOATS, THE SCARRITT'’S POINT, TODAY ONE OF KANSAS CITY'S LOVELIEST SPOTS Pearl | 
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AFTER TWENTY YEARS OF BATTLE WITH STUBBORN RAILWAY MAGNATES, KANSAS CITY HAS WON A UNION STATION IN KEEPING WITH HER IMPORTANCE AS 
A RAIL CENTER. A WIDE PLAZA IN FRONT AND JUST BEYOND THAT THE NEW LIBERTY MEMORIAL GREET THE STRANGER AS HE LEAVES HIS TRAIN 
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Down South They Call It Lynching 


By Ernest Greenwood 


The Federal Trade Commission, selected to 

serve as grand jury, trial court, jury, prose- 
cuting attorney, and lord high executioner of in- 
dustry, having failed to take the first step and return 
an indictment of the electric industry is, in effect, 
discharged by Senator Norris of Nebraska. An 
application for a new trial is made — this time 
before Senator Walsh of Montana and a group of 
“associate judges” of 


[’ at first you don’t succeed, try, try again. 


corporations holding the stock of such utility cor- 
porations, are legion. There are at least fifteen 
main subjects and innumerable ramifications of 
each subject which should be investigated with 
regard to each one of these 5,000 utility companies 
under the provisions of the resolution — quite a large 
order in itself for one small Senate committee, the 
members of which are supposed to have other 
duties. But it is by no means the whole story. 

There are at least ten 





his own choosing, in 
the hope that a pre- 
determined verdict 
will be sustained by 
that court of final 
appeal: American pub- 
lic opinion. 

It is more than a 
Herculean task that 
the battle-scarred hero 
of Teapot Dome and 
Pearl Harbor has taken 
unto himself. The Fed- 





A year ago the Federal Trade Commission an- 
nounced, after investigating the General Electric 
Company, that no monopoly exists in the generation 
and sale of electric power. Yet, despite this decision, 
Senator Walsh of Montana now proposes a sweeping 
investigation of the power companies by a Senate 
committee. The Commission’s report attracted no 
great attention; a Senate investigation would arouse 
the public through wide publicity, he believes. In 
other words, says Mr. Greenwood, “if you cannot 
convict the defendant by means of an orderly trial, 

convict him by lynch law” 


items on the. balance 
sheets of. all utility 
companies. A full, fair, 
complete, and impar- 
tial investigation 
would require as well 
delving into each of 
these ten accounts as 
to each of the 5,000 
companies. 

It doesn’t require 
much knowledge of 
higher mathematics to 








eral Trade Commission 

has a reputation for being comparatively thorough, 
though a bit slow, and the Senator from. Montana 
proposes to find something which the Commission 
says just isn’t there. He started operations during 
the last session of Congress with a resolution pro- 
viding for a Senate committee to investigate into 
the capitalizations of all power and light companies, 
as well as into the affairs of any corporations “hold- 
ing the stocks of such corporations” to the end that 
Congress may discover “what legislation, if any, 
may be required to correct any abuses that may 
exist in the organization or operation of such 
companies.” This resolution failed, owing to the 
discourtesy of certain other Senators who persisted 
in filibustering until the end of the session. Now the 
gentleman from Montana is introducing this or 
some similar resolution, and both he and Senator 
Norris have repeatedly assured a distressed public 
that it will pass. An examination of the scope of 
such an inquiry, if it is thorough, develops some 
interesting facts. 

The resolution directed the appointment of a 
committee of Senators to investigate public-utility 
corporations supplying electric light, power, or gas, 
and corporations holding the stock of such utility 
corporations. There are approximately 5,000 com- 
panies falling within the first category, of which 
3,500 are electrical and 1,500 are gas companies. 
The corporations falling in the second category, 


estimate the task fac- 
ing the committee — if it really sets out to make 
a thorough investigation. One hour per subject per 
account per company would require nearly 94,000 
eight-hour days, and one hour would be little 
enough. If the committee investigates but half of 
the companies and gives an average of two com- 
mittee days of four hours each, it would require 
5,000 committee days. If the committee works six 
days a week, the investigation would take ten 


years to complete. 


BU this is not quite the whole story. After it 
completes the investigation of the utility 
companies themselves, it must start investigating 
all corporations owning even a single share of 
stock or a bond in these utility corporations. Every 
national bank and trust company undoubtedly 
would fall in this second category. If the committee 
does a real job, as all Senate committees are sup- 
posed to do, it may, in a hundred years, produce a 
very complete inventory of American business as 
of some vague date. 

To illustrate more vividly, if possible, the job 
which Senator Walsh is undertaking, suppose we 
select a single company as an example. The Detroit 


_ Edison Company is an independent company and 


one of the larger utilities. It not only serves the 
city of Detroit, but also sixteen incorporated towns, 
sixty-three villages, and ninety-nine unincorporated 
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communities. In every one of these 179 communities, 
the company possesses property chargeable to its 
capital account. Most of its physical properties, 
rights, and franchises were acquired from isolated 
local companies. Some of these properties were 
wrecked and others were remodeled or rebuilt. To 
determine what abuses have existed in the public- 
utility field — and this is the announced intention 
of Senators Walsh and Norris — it would be neces- 
sary to go completely into the history of every 
transaction of the Detroit Edison in connection 
with the purchase of these plants. The company 
has four large steam plants, a number of hydro- 
electric plants, 135 substations, and in addition 
controls a terminal railroad company, nine trans- 
mission companies, and four separate electrical 
companies. The company had $27,000,000 of capital 
in 1921, which has been increased each year until in 
1926 it had $85,000,000. Every cent of this capital 
must be accounted for in any such investigation as 
that proposed by Senator Walsh — if he is going to 
play fair. Hearings on this subject alone might very 
well occupy the committee for several months. 

It may seem that I have exaggerated or over- 
drawn the picture of the work involved in an honest 
investigation along the lines of the Walsh resolution. 
Fortunately, there is ample evidence to the contrary. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has been 
trying to determine the value of the railroads of the 
United States for thirteen years. The valuation of 
property is but one fifteenth of the work required in 
a complete investigation of a public utility. The 
valuation of public-utilities properties is quite as 
big a job as the valuation of railroad properties, 
and there are a lot more of them. The Federal Trade 
Commission investigated the General Electric 
Company and a few others. This was an extremely 
limited investigation, yet after two years it was 
able to publish only a partial report, and this not- 
withstanding the fact that every bit of information 
contained in its report was already contained in 
several utility manuals. 


URIOUSLY, most of the information which Sen- 

ator Walsh’s committee should obtain is already 
in existence and a matter of public record. In all 
but seven States, the public-utilities commissions 
are authorized to require the utility companies to 
install and maintain accounting systems prescribed 
by them and are given full inspection rights. In 
most cases, this authority has been fully exercised. 
Much of the information acquired in this way has 
been compiled by the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Geological Survey. What has not been 
disclosed can be obtained for the asking from the 
various State commissions and the utilities them- 
selves. Enough is already public so that adequate 
conclusions may be drawn, just as the Federal Trade 
Commission drew its conclusions. 


What, then, is it all about? Has the public de- 
manded any such investigation? Are States com- 
plaining of existing conditions? Is there some reason 
why the work of the Federal Trade Commission 
must be supplemented with an inquiry by a purely 
temporary body such as a Senate committee? 


N 1925, Senator Norris, embittered by his 
continued failure to make some disposition of 
Muscle Shoals in a manner strictly in accord with 
his own theories, surveyed the field and selected 
the General Electric Company as the probable 
sinister influence behind the forces balking his 
plans to furnish fertilizer to the farmers at a price 
which would put the “fertilizer trust” entirely out 
of business, supply munitions for the Army and 
Navy in such quantities that other nations would 
apologize every time they looked in our direction, 
and power for the whole Southeastern power area 
at a price that would force the existing light and 
power companies in that territory to fold their tents 
and quietly steal away. 

Undoubtedly the General Electric was selected 
because it seemed to be about the biggest thing in 
the electric industry. Furthermore, because of its 
great volume of business and its large financial 
resources, it could afford to extend large lines of 
long-time credits to light and power companies 
using its equipment and in this manner probably 
exercised considerable control over them, just as a 
country banker holding an overdue mortgage on a 
farm has a very definite influence with the farmer. 

Mr. Norris introduced a resolution calling for an 
investigation of the General Electric Company by 
the Federal Trade Commission which was adopted 
by the Senate on February 9, 1925. At that time, 
Senator Norris thought the Commission about the 
keenest of all the government services. On January 
2 of that same year, over a month before the adop- 
tion of his resolution, we find him saying that the 
Federal Trade Commission “is in better shape to 
get the real truth than I am... . . I realize that if 
I, myself, were considering the results of my own 
investigation and the results of an investigation 
carried on by the Federal Trade Commission and 
if there were a difference between them, I would 
agree at once that the conclusions reached by the 
Federal Trade Commission would be entitled to 
more weight than mine, because I am not equipped 
and my assistants were not equipped to make such 
an investigation.” 

The implications in his resolution were plain. It 
is a thinly veiled accusation that the General Elec- 
tric monopolized and controlled the “production, 
generation, or transmission of electric energy or 
power.” It directed the Federal Trade Commission 
to “report to the Senate the manner in which said 
General Electric Company has acquired and main- 
tained such monopoly or (Continued on page 120) 
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VIDENTLY this 
is to be the year 
of “smart” pol- 


itics. All the Republican 
Presidential possibilities 






game. Mr. Dawes is 
so smart that Mr. 





are playing a “smart” ~ 


Back Stage in Washington 


Peace Among Democrats, Good Will Toward Houston 


Choosing Houston, Texas, as the meeting place of 
the Democratic National Convention next June is 
attributed to Al Smith's smartness. Why? Well, 
points out our correspondent, it is argued that if 
Smith is nominated in Houston, ‘‘it shows that he 
could be nominated in Hades.’’ And if he isn't 
nominated, the Democratic nomination won't be 

worth anything, anyway 





pointed stick if Al Smith 
is not the nominee. If 
Smith is nominated in 
Houston, they argue, it 
shows that he could be 
nominated in Hades. If 
he is not nominated the 
Democratic party will 
go to the latter locality 


Hoover is gathering up 





all the delegates before 


for another four years, 





Mr. Lowden of Illinois 

and Mr. Dawes can even get going. That shows how 
smart they are. Mr. Hoover himself is a bit 
smart by not coming out and being an outright 
candidate as a score or more of unofficial advisers 
here in Washington would have him. 

Now the Democrats have hit on a smart move 
by selecting Houston, Texas, as their convention 
city. This was attributed to Al Smith’s smartness. 
Why on earth the Democrats should have chosen 


_ Texas as a meeting place the end of June and the 


first of July nobody can quite explain. Oh, yes they 
can, too: The Democratic party owes $225,000 from 
the 1924 campaign. Mr. Jesse H. Jones, treasurer of 
the Democratic National Committee, and seemingly 
owner of half of Texas, has underwritten that note. 
What is more, he underwrote another note pledging 
$200,000 from Houston if the Democrats would 
come there. The Democratic party is already in- 
debted to the extent of $400,000 to Mr. Jesse H. 
Jones. If Smith is elected my first choice for Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in the new Administration will 
be Mr. Jones of Houston, Texas. There is one other 


‘item which influenced the Democrats when they 


decided to go to Texas. Mr. Jones owns the largest 
hotel in Houston. He may get some of his money 
back, and again he may not. Anybody who can make 
a profit from a Democratic delegate is a smart 
man. Anyway, the Democrats paid Mr. Jones a 
huge compliment. How huge a compliment it was 
may be figured in the dollars and cents that Mr. 
Jones spent on the party. | 
The Al Smith committeemen and women had as 
much to do with putting Houston over as did the 
gentlemen and gentlewomen from the South. Mr. 
Norman E. Mack, for instance, voted for Houston, 
while his lady colleague voted for San Francisco. 
The Smith supporters were as noncommittal in their 
attitude toward a convention city as a Republican 
Presidential candidate toward prohibition. Maybe 
they were right. Everyone knows—to use a 
favorite phrase of the Senate — that the Democratic 
nomination won’t be worth a poke in the eye with a 





anyway. 

Before the Jackson Day dinner my spies con- 
tinued to run in daily with reports that Smith had 
the nomination as easily as Mr. Coolidge had his in 
1924. There was nothing to it. But since the dinner, 
agent after agent has compiled his careful report to 
show that the outlook is not quite so certain, that 
the prospects of another fight are growing brighter, 
that the atmosphere of Houston may wear thin a 
good many Northern tempers — in short, that what 
appeared a certain bet two or three weeks ago now is 
less than a 60-40 chance. 

The Democratic dinner was heralded far and wide 
as harmonious. Yes, it was. It was, was it? How 
about Ritchie’s speech for local option which Mr. 
John W. Davis had to smooth over by stating that 
there were three different opinions about that in 
the party, and the party, thank God, was big enough 
to include them all and not bother about it? Yes, it 
was. And then, Gov. Dan Moody of Texas got up 
and stated that the Eighteenth Amendment should 
be revered like the Golden Rule or the Ten Com- 
mandments. And Mr. McAdoo, Senator Barkley of 
Kentucky, Representative Oldfield of Arkansas, and 
some other drys itched in their seats ready to take 
up the challenge. The Democratic dinner was as 
harmonious as the Dempsey-Tunney fight — under 
the surface, it was. These things may come out and 
sprout under the Texas sun on June 26. They say 
anything will grow in Houston. 


T will be Smith on the first or second ballot or it 
won’t be Smith at all. In just the same way it will 
be Hoover on the first or second ballot or it will not 
be Hoover at all. And if it isn’t Smith against 
Hoover it won’t make much difference who it is. 
It will be a Republican victory. Just imagine the 
Tammany delegation, the Massachusetts delegation, 
the Pennsylvania delegation, or the New Jersey 
delegation, coming back from Houston with Al Smith 
the defeated convention candidate. 
I am distinctly sorry for David Aiken Reed, 
Senator from Pennsylvania. (Continued opp. page 120) 
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If You Know What I Mean 


N the chance that the readers of THE 
() INDEPENDENT are not already “garter 
conscious,” I am taking the liberty of 
reproducing certain portions of a letter written by 
the advertising manager of A. Stein & Co. to the 
editor of Printers’ Ink. After explaining the origin 
of the “Super Quality Paris Garter,” made to retail 
at $1, he goes on to say: “Then there sprang up a 
desire for something still better and A. Stein & Co. 
were alert to supply that need. The introduction of 
the $2 Paris Garter is the logical answer to the 
changing trend of the times in which we find men 
as interested and as anxious for quality and stylish 
apparel accessories as is the fairer sex. 

“The $2 Paris Garter is packaged in the most 
luxurious conceivable sort of a box, a package that 
would lend dignity to the finest watch. It is octagon in 
shape and is covered with a special duotone black 
and gray embossed paper, and edged in gold. The 
top of the box is padded and superimposed upon it 
is a metallic ribbon strip placed diagonally across 
the box with the word ‘Paris’ artfully [sic] em- 
bossed. Needless to say the $2 Garter will make a 
real hit with the menfolk, and the box will find 
a final resting place upon milady’s dresser, for it 
is a handy and fitting receptacle for little trinkets 
and so many other things. 

“, . . Women have commented that at last they 
are able to purchase for a man something which he 
does not already possess and something which he 
has never seen before. The practical use of this item 
for gift and bridge prizes bespeaks for it a rapidly 
increasing sale. 

“Our main reason for placing the $2 Garter on 
the market was our desire always to be of service to 
our trade and to the public. . .” 

The letter ends with the optimistic reflection that 
so long as men are paying $10 and more for cigarette 
lighters and $7 and more for fountain pens, there is 
no earthly reason why men’s garters should not in 
the near future sell for $5. 

The first thing that I did after reading this letter 
was to rush down to a haberdasher’s to inspect the 
1928 development in garters. I asked to be shown 
the $1 garter as well. “‘What’s the difference in 
them?” I asked the clerk, remembering that the 
letter in Printers’ Ink had failed to say one word 
about the garter itself. 

“Well, for one thing,” hazarded the clerk, “the 
gold plating is better on the $2 kind. And take this 
pad here — the pad is improved .. . 

Unable to see with the naked eye the differences 
which must have been quite plain to the trained eye 





of the salesman, I asked if that was all. Nothing else? 
“Well, of course the new elastic is a much better 
grade. Elastic like this will wear forever.” 

“But I read in an advertisement that a man 
ought to change his garters oftener. So I don’t wear 
a pair longer than a week or two.” 

' “But, after all — ” the clerk grew enthusiastic — 
“there’s nothing like having the dest, is there?” 


* * * 


Now I’m not the man to suggest that garters 
should be sold from ‘barrels, like dill pickles, and 
fished out with a stick, but I must confess a failure 
to react to the theory offered by A. Stein & Co, 
Neither when I buy my garters — and I think the 
last such purchase I made was about seven years 
ago — do I insist that they be packaged in a fashion 
worthy of the finest watch. I can get just as big a 
kick out of a hexagon package as an octagon. 

But what’s the reason for the padded top? Why 
not pad the bottom instead? Isn’t that the place 
where the greatest stress comes? I’ll bet I can guess 
why, at that: They ship the garters upside down! 
How about that? Also, if milady was in a hurry 
to extract from the box some one of those “little 
trinkets or so many other things,” the padding 
might save her a nasty bruise some time. Knowing 
how women are, one certainly can’t be too careful. 


* * * 


“Instead of a liner, a yacht. Royal yacht, no 
less.” This, so I have been reading in a series of 
weekly advertisements, is to be the means of trans- 
porting “only ninety persons — naturally a bit 
exclusive — ” on a tour of the Mediterranean. 
Yup, a yacht once inhabited by George V himself! 
“Royal suites unaltered. The Prince’s suite still 
unreserved.” Hmm — what can be phony about the 
Prince’s suite? It’s been over a month now — 

And, frankly, what I yearn to know is the name, 
address, and previous condition of servitude ob- 
taining to the magnifico who is to occupy the 
King’s suite. For the privilege of printing this in- 
formation on this page I’ll offer a cash premium of 
$2.50 in gold—and I’m sure that some of the 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT would be glad to chip 
in a few dimes, too. Send all contributions to Royal 
Yacht Editor in care of this magazine. In case the 
information is not available, the fund will be 
donated to some worthy charity. Full affidavits 
must accompany any statements as to who the 


occupant may be — I don’t want to libel anybody. 
C. W, M. 
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HENEVER critics, in moments 

\ \ of rash self-assertion, declare that 

they are often better equipped to 
appreciate and explain a work of art than 
its creator, the latter, backed by the pub- 
lic, is inclined to sniff haughtily. The 
critic, it is said, is one who tells other peo- 
ple how to do what he cannot do himself. 
At first sight such a statement seems to 
dispose of criticism. In logic it may do so, 
but in fact, as a moment’s reflection will 
show, it does not, for it is quite possible 
to criticize wisely and effectively what 
one could not oneself create. 

Here, for example, is the official biogra- 
phy of one of the partners of Gilbert and 
Sullivan, “Sir Arthur Sullivan” (Doran), 
by Herbert Sullivan, the composer’s 
nephew and close associate, and Newman 
Flower. The astounding fact which 
emerges from its pages is that Arthur 
Sullivan knew less about Gilbert and 
Sullivan opera than the humblest “fan” 
who crowds the revivals of those delight- 
ful works in London or New York. None 
of us, assuredly, could write such music 
for such librettos, but all of us who love 
that music have a clearer conception of 
its charm and its merits than the com- 
poser. Perhaps from a sense of family 
duty his biographers seem to share Sulli- 
van’s illusion that “The Lost Chord” and 
“The Absent-minded Beggar” were more 
important than “The Mikado” or “The 
Yeomen of the Guard,” and they further 
treat with the utmost solemnity Sullivan’s 
delusion that grand opera was his forte. 

Sullivan received his earliest musical 
training as a chorister at the Chapel 
Royal, and all his life he had a hankering 
after religious and sentimental music. 
The curious will find in the bibliography a 
complete list of Sullivan’s compositions, 
hymns, sentimental ballads, and so forth. 
How many of them are remembered by 
the millions to whom the Savoy operas 
are a household word? My own memory 
gave out after I had recognized “The 
Lost Chord,” “Thou’rt Passing Hence,” 
“Onward Christian Soldiers,” and “Lead 
Kindly Light.” Yet, there are literally 
dozens of such things, and both Sullivan 
and his biographers treat them with 
prodigious seriousness. ‘Toward the 
Operas, on the other hand, they are cold. 
Evidently Sir Arthur Sullivan, Herbert 
Sullivan, and Newman Flower were not 
Gilbert and Sullivan enthusiasts. 

From the letters and diaries upon 
which this life is based it is evident that 
from the very beginning Sullivan was 
festive under the collaboration which 
has made him immortal. He was always 
trying to get away from Gilbert and 


Readers and Writers 


By Ernest Boyd 


Sullivan opera into what he regarded as 
“serious music” — something on the grand 
scale where the words were unimportant 
and the sentimental music was every- 
thing. He actually accused Gilbert of 
forcing him to subordinate his music to 
the latter’s words. He never realized that 
he was setting music to words with a skill 
so uncanny as to amount to genius. After 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 


FicTION 


A Fairy Leapt Upon My Knee. By 
Bea Howe (Viking Press). 

Eden. By Murray Sheehan (Dutton). 

The Last Post. By Ford Madox Ford 
(Boni). 

The Ugly Duchess. By Lion Feucht- 
wanger (Viking Press). 


GENERAL 


Aubrey Beardsley. By Haldane Mac- 
Fall (Simon & Schuster). 

Philosophy. By Bertrand Russell 
(Norton). 

My Life. By Isadora Duncan (Live- 
right). 

The American Novel of To-day. By 
Régis Michaud (Little, Brown). 











the collaboration had made both men rich 
and famous, Sullivan was still thinking of 
oratorios that might have been. 

The story of how the two partners 
separated over a dispute concerning ex- 
penses for a carpet is familiar, but what 
now becomes evident for the first time 
is the curiously strained relations which 
existed almost continuously between Gil- 
bert and Sullivan. The partnership began 
in 1877 with “The Sorcerer,” which was 
followed by “Pinafore,” “The Pirates of 
Penzance,” “Patience,” and “Iolanthe” 
within the space of six years. The next 
play was “The Princess Ida,” and an ex- 
tract from Sullivan’s diary shows that by 
this time — 1883—he was quarreling 
with Gilbert over the libretto. The follow- . 
ing year he delivered his ultimatum to 
D’Oyly Carte stating that he would 
compose no more pieces for the Savoy. 


E wrote to Gilbert, “With ‘Princess 

Ida,’ I have come to the end of my 

tether — the end of my capability in that 
class of piece. My tunes are in danger of 
becoming mere repetitions of my former 
pieces, my concerted movements are 
getting to possess a strong family like- 
ness.” As he had just signed a five-year 








contract with D’Oyly Carte in conjunc- 
tion with Gilbert, this sudden decision 
produced consternation. However, Sulli- 
van still expressed a wish to work with his 
collaborator on a “a story of human in- 
terest and probability.” Gilbert was very 
patient, submitting change after change 
in a proposed libretto. Finally, he pro- 
vided an absolutely new libretto which 
was none other than “The Mikado.” 
That is not assuredly “a story of human 
interest and probability,” but it is one of 
the greatest of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas and its existence is due solely to the 
tact, patience, and perseverance of Gilbert 
and D’Oyly Carte. What becomes clearer 
and clearer from Sullivan’s diaries is that 
he not only hankered after “serious” 
music, but that he particularly resented 
that element in Gilbert’s librettos which 
has given rise to the adjective “Gilbert- 
ian.” The topsy-turvy humor of Gilbert 
apparently bored Sullivan, and his corre- 
spondence with him on this recurring 
topic makes strange reading in view of the 
actual perfection in the public mind of the 
combination of these two talents. After 
“Ruddigore” and “The Yeomen of the 
Guard” Sullivan definitely revolted. 


FTER much negotiation, however, he 
was persuaded to forget his dream 
of grand opera long enough to write the 
music for “The Gondoliers,” but this was 
merely a lull before the storm, which 
broke in 1890 after the production of that 
piece. Sullivan objected to the expense of 
£500 for a new carpet for the front of the 
house, which was charged to the costs of 
producing “The Gondoliers.” D’Oyly 
Carte and Gilbert took one view, Sullivan 
the other, and the two collaborators 
parted. Sullivan produced his “serious” 
opera, “Ivanhoe,” which he described as 
“the most important work I have yet 
written,” but the public did not share 
that view and it failed. A year later Gil- 
bert and Sullivan were reconciled. 

Twice more they tried to win public 
favor together, first with “Utopia Lim- 
ited” in 1893, and, for the last time, in 
1896 with “The Grand Duke.” The 
former had a fairly long run, but the latter 
was a flat failure. To quote the biogra- 
phers: “Fresh differences then arose be- 
tween Sullivan and his collaborator, and 
it became evident that they had worked 
together for the last time.” And so ended 
a partnership which was unique not only 
in its results, but also in its inner history; 
for these two, who could never work with 
anyone else, were personally antipathetic 
to each other to an incredible degree. A 
Gilbertian situation! 
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Is Peace Possible P 


PEACE OR WAR? By Lt. Commander 
F. M. Kenworthy. New York: Boni 
and Liveright. $2.50. 


™ \ N J E approach the danger period,” 
writes Commander Kenworthy 
in his new book on the eternal 
problem of war and peace. “‘The next few 
years will decide the fate of the nations.” 

In other words, less than ten years 
after the “war to end war” was brought 
to a close by the Armistice of November 
II, 1918, we face once more the peril of a 
world at war. This is not the view of some 
ill-informed or obscure alarmist. It is the 
considered opinion of a professed pacifist, 
an ex-naval officer with a war record, a 
former member of the Admiralty war 
staff, and a member of Parliament. For 
the combination of his qualifications 
alone, Commander Kenworthy deserves 
a hearing; and his opinion is confirmed by 
Mr. H. G. Wells, whose prophecies have 
in the past proved sufficiently exact to 
make it worth while to take them seriously 
once again. What does Mr. Wells have to 
say about it? He agrees with Commander 
Kenworthy that “‘the omens of another 
great war are as plain now as they were in 
1907”; and he observes disconsolately 
that “the forces to which one can turn to 
stem the drift seem relatively even more 
confused and feeble than they were in the 
days when King Edward the Peacemaker 
flitted amiably about the Continent.” 

Mr. Wells describes “Peace or War?” 
as “‘a very useful, very competent, very 
stimulating book.” It is a pleasure to 
agree. And Mr. Wells adds, “I am happy 
to recommend it.” So am I — in spite of 
occasional errors in detail, a tendency to 
repeat, and occasional passages which 
might best be described as “roughshod 
writing.” 

Prefacing his book with a verse from 
Exodus, “There is a noise of war in the 
camp,” Commander Kenworthy casts an 
apprehensive glance about the world’s 
horizon. He enumerates an imposing list 
of the present threats to permanent 
stability among the nations: the yellow 
peril, the conflict between the new na- 
tionalism and the new imperialism, naval 
rivalry, the ancient feud on the Rhine, the 
relative impotence of the League, the ap- 
palling development of science as applied 
to warfare, Hapsburg ambitions for at 
least partial restoration, our old friend the 
Balkan question, and the eternal dissen- 
sions of the Near East. He remains un- 
impressed by the efforts that have been 
made to prepare in advance against the 
outbreak of war. The League, he thinks, 
is hopelessly ineffective, and the Locarno 


A Review by J. E. 


Treaties are potential scraps of paper. 
“So long as war is recognized as the 
normal outcome of strained relations,” he 
writes, “and so long as strained relations 
and a bad atmosphere prevail in Europe, 
the explosion will occur, somewhere, some 
time, inevitably. And once the unstable 
equilibrium of Europe is upset by active 
war breaking out anywhere the whole 
Locarno structure will topple like a house 
of cards.” 

Worst and most serious of all the dan- 
gers, however, is the possibility of an 
Anglo-American war, which would quite 
probably involve Japan. “That war 
would spread to half the world. It would 
mean the end of civilization and the ruin 
of human culture. Civilization, as we 
know it, would crash.” If Japan stayed 
out and Canada came in — though it is 
by no means certain she would do so — 
“the most appalling war in history would 
have commenced and the World War of 
1914 to 1918 would be far surpassed in 
moral horror, material loss, and human 
misery.” 

That is a blunt statement of the brutal 
facts. But let us remember that if the 
facts are really thus, it is better to know 
them and face them than to tell ourselves 
pretty stories about them. Commander 
Kenworthy’s bluntness will be vastly less 
popular than the honeyed words of after- 
dinner speakers, reassuring hearers who 
are already convinced, that such a war is 
“unthinkable.” Unthinkable or not, no 
mutation of international relations is 
impossible; and the sooner and more 
earnestly we set ourselves to examine the 
stumblingblocks in Anglo-American re- 
lations and go to work to remove them, 
the better. That cannot be done without 
an honest recognition of the possibilities 
of the situation, 


HE situation — as he _ himself 

points out — has not yet reached a 
stage where it is either dangerous or 
alarming. “As yet, and this is why there 
is hope for the world, there are no visible 
signs of real preparations on either side of 
the Atlantic for war. If the British Em- 
pire and America were each preparing for 
war @ outrance there would be certain 
definite signs. Thus America would be 
seeking allies on the continent of Europe 
at all costs, for to defeat Britain thor- 
oughly at sea she would need bases in 
Europe; and I acquit American diplomacy 
of any such preparations. Britain would 
take some steps to bring up to date and to 
fortify her American bases. I am not a 
member of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, but I doubt very much if plans 


for war between Britain and the United 
States have ever been seriously discussed 
by that ponderous body.” 

Though Commander Kenworthy is a 
courageous prophet, he is not necessarily 
to be regarded as a dismal one. His pre- 
dictions are not altogether cheerful, to be 
sure; but perhaps we have had too many 
cheerful prophets. He points out horrid 
possibilities, but he does not suggest that 
they are inevitable. 

His scheme for preventing disaster on 
a world-embracing scale is to bring about 
an agreement among the most civilized 
nations to set themselves up as “peace- 
keepers,” ready to stamp out wars 
wherever they arise, without troubling 
greatly which party is aggressor. If this 
were done by military means it would 
merely extend the war. Commander Ken- 
worthy therefore relies primarily on 
economic and financial pressure, and 
points out that a very few nations can 
readily control supplies of money, copper, 
oil, iron, zinc, wool, fats, and cotton — 
without which “no war on the modern 
scale could be waged for very long.” 
Existing injustices can, he holds, be 
remedied by existing legal machinery; and 
this — once the fear of war were removed 
— would probably prove true. But Com- 
mander Kenworthy overlooks the fact 
that if the economic force he outlines is as 
powerful as military and naval force, it 
may ultimately prove capable also of the 
same abuses. 


OMMANDER KENWORTHY’S 
proposals are not to be brushed aside 
so lightly as is unfortunately possible with 
most similar schemes. He is not a facile 
emotionalist of the type all too familar 
wherever the problems of war and peace 
come under discussion. He is cool-headed, 
fair, sane. He writes out of a wide and 
practical experience in politics, a pro- 
fessional knowledge of naval strategy and 
logistics, and real knowledge of the ugly 
facts of international relations. It is 
quite conceivable that his schemes would 
work if put into practice. 

“If put into practice” — yes, there is 
the rub. For who is to convince jealous, 
suspicious, and doubtful nations that the 
plan will secure them at least as much 
justice as war could possibly secure — 
and at vastly less cost in blood and cash. 
Assuming that the plan is practical, how 
is Commander Kenworthy going to get it 
accepted? And are we quite sure that in- 
ternational justice is really very much 
desired by anybody? Are not most 
statesmen still intent on getting what: 
they can? 
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New Books in Brief Review 


The Ugly Duchess. By Lion Feuchtwanger. 
New York: The Viking Press. $2.50. 


N this novel the author of “ Power” or, 
as it was known abroad, “Jew Siiss,” 
tells the story of the hideous, intelligent 
Margarete, Duchess of Corinthia and 
Countess of Tyrol, in the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury. The book has two values: first as a 
portrait of an interesting historical char- 
acter —largely an imaginary portrait, it 
must be confessed; and second, as a com- 
ment on medizvalism in general. There is 
very little romance in the medieval Eu- 
rope of Mr. Feuchtwanger. It is a dirty, 
sordid, rather absurd world in which the 
great folk and rulers from king down to 
the smallest noble developed the qualities 
of bullying, intriguing, and conspiring. 
The common people lived in continual 
anxiety, and in their turn were marked by 
fewer vices rather than virtues. The novel 
as a whole is a powerful and extremely in- 
teresting book. It is slightly confusing at 
times, due to the fact that the author 
assumes a good deal of information on the 
part of the general reader. Also, I imagine 
it loses greatly in translation. The author 
builds up to a climax but fails altogether 
to express it adequately. This of course, 
may not be true of the novel in German. 


see * & 


Modes and Manners of the Nineteenth 
Century. Translated from the Ger- 
man of Dr. Oskar Fischel and Max 
von Boehn. Vol. IV. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $5.00. 


HERE is an almost universal appeal 

in the charming absurdities of 
feminine fashions, and the most casual 
reader will pause before the volumes in 
this series to smile delightedly at the il- 
lustrations. Of the fourth and last of them 
this will be particularly true, for it is the 
nearest to us in time. It covers the period 
between 1879 and 1914. Grandmother 
should read this volume to understand 
the younger generation; the younger 
generation should read it to understand 
grandmother. Politically, economically, 
socially, and athletically it traces the 
march of change. The spread of democ- 
racy, the rise of the plutocracy in place of 
the aristocracy, the progress of manufac- 
turing with the resulting increase of lux- 
ury and standardization of mankind, new 
Inventions and their effect upon home life 
and foreign travel, feminism, athletics — 
all these influences and their results upon 
our clothes and manners are explained. 
Although the narrative treats more 
specifically of European affairs, none of it 
but is true to an even greater degree of 
America where change, less hampered by 
tradition, has been more rapid. It is the 


story of material advance and spiritual 
decline, exemplified most appropriately 
in the world of fashion. “In earlier days,” 
the German authors write, “people 
needed a certain mental training for 
society, they were able to see beyond 
clothes, but nowadays correct dress is 
everything, whereas mentally they ap- 
pear in their nightgowns.” 


** *£ * * 


4 Yankee Passional. By Samuel Ornitz. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 


HERE is a good deal of vitality, both 

of imagination and dramatic power, 
in this book, and it might have been, ex- 
cept for the terrible things that Mr. 
James Joyce has done to Mr. Samuel 
Ornitz, an effective work of art. One is 
continually disturbed, however, by the 
verbiage @ /a Joyce which the characters 
in the book use on very slight provocation, 
and which one ventures to say no human 
being of similar personality and under 
comparable circumstances ever used in 
this world. Even those who are least in- 
sistent on realism in dialogue and are per- 
fectly willing that an author should clothe 
his character’s thoughts in words which 
the character could not possibly have 
used, for the sake of greater clarity on the 
reader’s part, cannot help being disturbed 
or amused by some of the more glaring 
incongruities in this book. The trouble 
with men like Joyce is that they inspire 
imitation, and the imitators are more apt 
to copy their eccentricities than their 
genius. 

eee Ee 


The Last Post. By Ford Madox Ford. New 
York: Albert & Charles Boni. $2.50. 


N this last volume of the Tietjens series 
Mr. Ford has written the epilogue to 
the trilogy “Some Do Not,” “No More 
Parades,” and ‘‘A Man Could Stand Up.” 
Readers who have wondered how they 
and Capt. Mark Tietjens could endure 
any more misery will learn in this volume 
that human capacities for suffering are 
practically endless. I am not, myself, 
greatly harrowed by the spiritual unhap- 
piness of the self-torturing people de- 
scribed in Mr. Ford’s books. There is too 
much egotism in such poignant emotions. 
Such sensitive nerves as they all expose 
to the incredible people who enjoy stamp- 
ing on their feelings and kicking them 
around the block! In this particular book 
one lives inside the brains of three or four 
of the principal characters and suffers 
with each of them. After a few chapters of 
this sort one experiences a forgotten 
emotion to read five or six comfortable 
objective novels by Anthony Trollope. 


The Human Habitat. By Ellsworth Hunt- 
ington. New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Co., Inc. $3.00. 


HIS is an excellent book in an ex- 

cellent series, the “Library of Mod- 
ern Sciences,” devoted to the popular 
treatment of scientific subjects by ex- 
perts. It treats geography, but not the 
dry, memory-fagging stuff most of us were 
subjected to at school. It is a human geog- 
raphy, the story of the effect of soil and 
climate, of ice and heat, plain and moun- 
tain on the life of man. 


ese *# *& & 


Mostly Mississippi. By Harold Speak- 
man. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $3.50. 


R. SPEAKMAN is well known 
as the author of “Here’s Ireland,” 
and in writing his account of a “terrific 
voyage of 2,450 miles” down the Missis- 
sippi he shows the same genial good 
humor that made that book a delight. 
The trip in itself was no little feat, as he 
and his “fayre friend” made the entire 
distance from the headwaters of the river 
to the Gulf in a canoe and house boat less 
than twenty feet long. Such a journey 
necessarily involved many hardships and 
many entertaining situations which have 
been recounted in such fashion as to 
make this a worthy companion book to 
Mark Twain’s “Life on the Mississippi.” 
He gives a kaleidoscopic picture of life on 
the river and in the river towns at which 
they stopped, and illustrates the book 
with sketches by himself and his wife of 
scenes and people from the country 
through which they passed. “Mostly 
Mississippi” is not a travel book, but 
rather a gayly humorous account of what 
the author chooses to call “a very damp 
adventure.” 
q ee ee * 


A Splendid Gypsy. By Peggy Wood. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00, 


APTIVATING actress Peggy Wood 
proves equally charming as a writer 
detailing the events, amusing and sad, of 
John Drew’s last tour. She shows the 
tender and painful moments of that trip, 
in which all who saw the all-star revival of 
“Trelawney of the Wells” will be inter- 
ested — John Drew enjoying his last 
party, other members of his cast watching 
him with anxiety; John Drew on the stage 
in spite of illness; John Drew pleasantly 
fooling with that other venerable stager, 
Mrs. Thomas Whiffen; and finally the im- 
pressive moment when they realize he 
is making his last exit. Sympathetically 
written, this is a sincere tribute to one of 
the personalities of the modern stage. 
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The Story of the Week 
Diplomacy in Action at Havana 


the Sixth International Conference 

of American States—and there 
were few who expected anything else — 
have been sadly disappointed by the 
quiet way in which the sessions have pro- 
ceeded. Delegates to the Havana congress 
have comported themselves in a manner 
quite opposed to the traditional picture 
of the Latin diplomat in action. The dis- 
tant echo of Marine volleys in Nicaraguan 
jungles has failed to awaken sympathetic 
explosions in Latin breasts, and the grim 
visage of a money-grubbing, imperialis- 
tically inclined Uncle Sam has been sur- 
prisingly absent from the walls of 
committee rooms in the University of 
Havana. True, there have been thrusts 
here and there, but they were rather the 
expected jockeyings for advantage ex- 
pected of delegates to any international 
meeting than evidences of that winter of 
discontent which is popularly supposed 
to have frozen the heart of Latin America 
against the great republic above the Rio 
Grande. All of this calls for comment and 
perhaps explanation. 

It is no diplomatic secret, of course, 
that the republics of Central and South 
America have been resentful these many 
years against what is popularly described 
as the “big-brother” attitude supposed 
to have been adopted toward them by the 
United States. The smaller nations object 
to a number of specific acts committed by 
this Government, — the dispatch of Ma- 
rines to Santo Domingo, Haiti, and 
Nicaragua, alleged dollar-diplomacy, ill- 
advised moves in Mexico, — but these 
acts are rather confirmations to the Latin 
mind of a predetermined conclusion than 
causes in themselves. Latin America ob- 
jects to the patronizing attitude — the air 
of superiority which it asserts this nation 
is prone to adopt in its dealings below the 
Rio Grande. It objects to the Monroe 
Doctrine — that broad gesture of the 
friendly arm placed protectingly across 
the shoulders of weaker nations. Smaller 
American states no longer need the Mon- 
roe Doctrine to protect them from the 
colonizing designs of Europe, say the 
Latin Americans: they desire to be 
treated as equals, not as inferior nations 
whose sovereignty is guaranteed only by 
the arms of the United States. 

This attitude smoldered through the 
last congress of the Pan-American Union, 
held in Santiago, Chile, in 1923. Since 
that time it has grown more definite, 
more outspoken. All signs pointed to the 
sixth conference of the Union at Havana 


ce who expected fireworks at 


By Stewart Beach 


as the point where internal combustion 


would cause an explosion. 

The attack was expected from Mexico, 
and late last summer the Administration 
took its first step toward resolving our 
difficulties with our nearest neighbor to 


— — 
———e 


When President Coolidge jour- 
neyed to Cuba and opened the Sixth 
International Conference of Amert- 
can States on January 16, be 
signally pointed the importance 
with which the Administration 
surrounds the meeting. Whether 
because of his presence, or because 
of the wise diplomacy of Mr. 
Hughes, the expected fireworks have 
not materialized. Perhaps Latin 
America is beginning to regard the 

United States in a kinder light 











the south by appointing Dwicut W. 
Morrow, Amherst classmate of Mr. 
Coo.ipcE and partner in the banking 
firm of J. P. Morgan and Company, as 
United States Ambassador. Mr. Mor- 
ROW’s appointment became effective 
October 1. Shortly after he reached 
Mexico City the results of his mission be- 
gan to make themselves felt. President 
Cates accepted his appointment as a 
sincere attempt by the United States to 
understand and straighten out the diffi- 
cult points at issue over his nation’s oil 
and land laws. Among Mr. Morrow’s 
early moves was the importation of un- 
official Ambassadors Witt Rocers and 
Cuar_es A. LinpBERGH to Mexico. The 
former accompanied the American envoy 
and President CaLLes upon a tour of 
Mexico; the latter is said to have aroused 
the greatest demonstration of pro-Ameri- 
canism ever seen in the Mexican capital. 


HE second move in the Adminis- 

tration’s revised tactics toward Latin 
America was the President’s acceptance 
of an invitation to open the Sixth Inter- 
national Conference of American States 
with an address on January 16. But he 
did more than that. He placed CuarLes 
Evans Hucues, who as Secretary of 
State gathered international prestige for 
himself as chairman of the Washington 
Arms Limitation Conference, at the head 
of a distinguished delegation of which 
Ambassador Morrow was a member. 





Henry P. FLetcuer, United States Am- 
bassador to Italy, who headed the Ameri- 
can delegation at Santiago in 1923, was 
also a member, as were former Senator 
Oscar UNnpDERWooD of Alabama, also a 
member of the American delegation at the 
Washington Conference, President Ray 
Lyman Wireur of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, brother of the Secretary of the 
Navy, Judge Moraan J. O'BRIEN of New 
York, secretary of the Carnegie Peace 
Foundation, James Brown Scott, presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Inter- 
national Law, Dr. Leo S. Rowe, director 
general of the Pan-American Union, and 
Nose Branpon Jupau, newly appointed 
United States Ambassador to Cuba. The 
personnel of the delegation was ample 
indication of the importance which this 
nation attached to the conference. But as 
though this might not be sufficient, the 
President added two Cabinet officers, 
Secretary Kexocce of the State Depart- 
ment and Secretary WiLBurR of the Navy, 
to the party which accompanied him. 


R. COOLIDGE’S arrival in Havana 
evoked a demonstration as only 
LinpBERGH has been able to arouse of re- 
cent years. The Presidential party arrived 
at Key West, Florida, by special train 
from Washington on the evening of 
January 14. About eleven o’clock next 
morning they boarded the cruiser Mem- 
phis, remembered in American minds as 
the cruiser which brought that same 
LinpBERGH home from France last June. 
Seven miles out, the reconditioned battle- 
ship Texas awaited its distinguished 
passengers. There the procession of ships 
was formed which steamed toward Ha- 
vana. Two destroyers preceded the Texas; 
behind it came the Memphis followed by 
three more destroyers. 

In Havana, the streets were crowded 
with spectators. White walls of the city’s 
buildings shone in the sun, darkened now 
and then by clouds which brought light 
rain. Far out at sea dots were picked up 
by watchers from the roof tops. They 
came nearer, and another dot left the 
group, soared into the air, and flew to- 
ward Havana, its motor roaring the first 


greeting of the United States. The dots 


came closer, resolved themselves into 
ships, and swept toward the harbor. Past 
Morro Castle they filed and, as the Texas 
came opposite, the guns of the historic 
fort roared their salute. The first of the 
destroyers entered the neck of Havana 
Harbor and came to anchor directly over 
the spot where the Maine was destroyed 
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on February 15, 1898. Cubans noted the 
gesture approvingly as the remainder of 
the fleet followed the destroyer through 
the neck. On shore, Gen. GERARDO 


Macuabo, President of Cuba, was wait-. 


ing, and as President CooipcE stepped 
ashore, guns of the Jexas boomed a salute. 
For the fourth time in the nation’s his- 
tory, a President was upon foreign soil. 

There was an hour’s parade through the 
narrow streets of Havana, ending at the 
Presidential palace. President Macuapo 
sat beside Mr. Coo.ipce and a rain of 
flowers pelted the car in which they rode. 
At the palace the two appeared upon the 
balcony in answer to the cheers and Presi- 
dent CooLipcE waved his greeting. Cu- 
bans who had heard only of “Silent Cat” 
found him smiling, affable. 

The following morning, in the crowded 
Nationa] Theatre, President Macnapo 
formally opened the conference. He spoke 
in glowing terms of the occasion, and 
warmly of the President of the United 
States who sat behind him upon the 
stage. Mr. Cooipce, in his turn, brought 
a message of good will. Those who had 
expected a forceful declaration of Ameri- 
can policy were disappointed — the Presi- 
dent hugged close to generalities, and kept 
clear of defending specific acts of our 
Government which have caused dis- 
pleasure in Latin America. But when his 
address was finished, it was realized that 
he had taken another step in the direction 
of friendliness toward the sister republics. 
“What happens in this hemisphere is of 
more vital interest to all of us than what 
happens across any of the oceans,” he 
said, and went on to stress the fact that 
all of the American states meet on terms 
of equality. “It is not desirable that we 
should attempt to be all alike,” he con- 
tinued, treading on another bit of the 
Latin American credo which holds that 
the United States wishes to impress her 
ideals and customs upon other nations. 
“We should all be intent on maintaining 
our own institutions and customs, pre- 
serving the purity of our own language 
and literature, fostering the ideals of our 
own culture and society.”” Mr. CooLipGE 
carefully avoided mention of the Monroe 
Doctrine, sedulously stressed through his 
address the idea that codperation and 
mutual understanding mark the best 
interests of the nations. 


T was not until Wednesday that the 
conference proper got under way. Pres- 
ident Macuapo had requested that organi- 
zation meetings scheduled for Tuesday be 
canceled, feeling that the conduct of busi- 
ness might interfere with Mr. Coo.ipcE’s 
departure. But shortly after the Memphis 
steamed out of Havana Harbor, carrying 
the President’s party back to Key West, 
an informal meeting of delegates was held 
at which a notable decision was made. 
For the first time in the history of im- 
portant international meetings it was 


decided that all of the meetings — both 
plenary sessions and committee parleys 
— should be open to the public. [n other 
words, open covenants, openly arrived at, 
would be not only an ideal, but a reality. 


ATIN AMERICAN delegates who 
expected that the United States 
might not care to have some policies 
discussed in public were surprised when 
Mr. Hucues easily agreed to the open 
sessions. The United States, it was popu- 
larly believed, had come to the Conference 
in greatest fear that the recent rebel ac- 
tivities in Nicaragua might bring into 
consideration our whole policy in the 
revolution-torn republic. Mr. Hucues, by 
his ready approval, quite disarmed those 
who had come ready to see the sinister 
implications of dollar diplomacy. The 
delegates had occasion to see more clearly 
later on from Mr. Hucues’ actions and 
his words that the United States had no 
desire to dominate the conference, and no 





We Present at Havana — 


CHARLES EVANS HUGHES, 
chairman, former Secretary of 
State, governor of New York, 
Justice of the Supreme Court, 
unsuccessful candidate for the 
Presidency in 1916. 

HENRY P. FLETCHER, Am- 
bassador to Italy, head of the 
American delegation to the 
Fifth Pan-American Union 
Congress in Santiago, Chile, 
in 1923. 

DWIGHT WHITNEY MOR- 
ROW, Ambassador to Mexico, 
former partner, J. P. Morgan 
and Company, bankers. 

OSCAR UNDERWOOD, for- 
mer Senator from Alabama. 
Subject of a famous refrain in 
the 1924 Democratic Nat- 
ional Convention. : 

LEO S. ROWE, Director 
General of the Pan-American 
Union. 

JAMES BROWN SCOTT, 
president of the American In- 
stitute of International Law. 

RAy LYMAN WILBUR, 
president of Leland Stanford 
University. 

JUDGE MORGAN J. 
O’BRIEN, secretary of the 
Carnegie Peace Foundation. 

NOBLE BRANDON JUDAH, 
Ambassador to Cuba. 











desire to dominate the republics of Cen- 
tral and South America. At a dinner 
given the American delegation on January 
21, the former Secretary of State spoke 
frankly of Nicaragua. “We are at this 
moment in Nicaragua,” he said, after 


outlining our policy in Cuba and Santo 
Domingo from which our forces were with- 
drawn after stability had been assured, 
and in Haiti where the Navy is still run- 
ning the Government, “but what we are 
doing there and the commitments we 
have made are at the request of both 
parties and in the interest of peace, order, 
and a fair election. We have no desire to 
stay. We wish Nicaragua to be strong 
prosperous, and independent. We entere 
to meet an imperative but temporary 
exigency, and we shall retire as soon as 
possible.” 

On January 18 delegates met in the 
great court of the University of Havana 
for the purpose of organization. Hon. 
ANTONIO SANCHEZ DE BUSTAMENTE, judge 
in the World Court at The Hague, was 
elected president of the conference. Dele- 
gates were assigned to the various com- 
mittees. Mr. Hucues, who drew places on 
the Pan-American Union Committee and 
the Committee on Public International 
Law, gave further evidence when these 
bodies met of his disinclination to make it 
appear that the United States was domi- 
nating the congress in any way. Although 
he was offered the chairmanships of both 
committees, he declined, and passed the 
honors to Argentina and to Salvador. 


ACH of these two committees is of 
importance. There has been a move- 
ment among some of the nations to invest 
the Union with political powers, making 
it a sort of League of American Nations. 
At present, it is quite devoid of political 
powers. There is also talk of concluding a 
treaty between the twenty-one member 
nations which would give the organization 
a formal, permanent status, whereas now 
it exists only upon executive orders from 
the various participating nations. Mr. 
Hucues will take part in all discussions 
relating to these important matters. 

In the Committee on Public Interna- 
tional Law, the report of the Commission 
of Jurists, which met in Rio de Janeiro 
last April to agree upon a codification of 
international law for the American states, 
will be discussed. There has already been 
objection to some of its principles, not 
only by the United States, but by other 
nations upon the ground that many of its 
recommendations are not international 
law, but simply statements of proposed 
political action. 

Through their work in committees, 
the American delegates have already 
smoothed over many of the rough points 
which rubbed thin-skinned Latin Amer- 
ica unpleasantly. Seated around the con- 
ference table, real progress may be made 
toward erasing the resentment which the 
other American republics have felt toward 
us. The Administration’s broad evidence 
of a desire to codperate has not been lost. 
Before the congress adjourns late in 
February, Mr. Coo.ipce’s new policy of 
understanding may bear fruit. 
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Down South They Call 
It Lynching 
(Continued from page 112) 


exercises such control in restraint of 
trade or commerce and in violation of 
law.” 

The Commission set to work in its 
more or less orderly fashion to conduct a 
careful, impartial, and scientific investiga- 
tion in accordance with the first provision 
of the resolution. On February 21, 1927, 
it produced a voluminous record which 
it admits is only a “partial” report. 
After studying corporate ownership, stock 
ownership, stockholders in common, 
interlocking directorships, financial trans- 
actions, and allied matters, the Commis- 
sion concluded that: 


From the facts presented above regard- 
ing the electric power industry, it is 
obvious that in 1924 neither the General 
Electric Company nor any other single 
power interest, or group of clearly allied 
power interests, substantially monopo- 
lized or controlled the generation, trans- 
mission and sale of electricity in the 
United States.” 


On February 25, 1927, just four days 
later, we find Senator Norris in the course 
of a debate on Muscle Shoals, saying: 
“It is the power that these companies are 
after; it is the power they want, and this 
bill turns it over to a trust that already 
reaches every home in the land. Mr. 
President, I cannot conceive how the 
American people will submit much longer 
to the domination of a trust and monopoly 
in something that is now not only a 
convenience but a necessity in every 
modern home. When we turn over to 
120 Broadway, New York, [New York 
address of the General Electric Com- 
pany] the power to regulate the price on 
every kilowatt of electricity that goes 
everywhere in the United States, we shall 
have committed a crime against our 
people and against posterity.” 

The conclusion to be drawn is, of 
course, obvious. The opinion of the 
Federal Trade Commission should be 
given more weight and command more 
respect than the opinion of Senator Norris 
only when it agrees with the opinion of 
the Senator from Nebraska. Since that 
time he has reiterated over and over again 
the charge of “power trust.” 

It was to find the answer to questions 
raised by these facts that I went to 
Washington and talked with Senator 
Walsh in his office on November 21, 1927. 
It seemed to me — and I so stated to the 
Senator —that if the Federal Trade 
Commission had been set up and equipped 
by the Government for the purpose of 
investigating any industry suspected of 
conducting its affairs in a manner inimica- 
ble to the public interest, and if, in spite 
of this, it was necessary to supplement its 


work with a further inquiry by a Senate 
committee in order to bring out all the 
facts, then the Government was wasting a 
lot of the taxpayer’s money on the Com- 
mission and it might well be eliminated 
from the government establishment. It 
seemed to me, as I think it would seem to 
any person giving thought to the matter, 
that an organization set up for a specific 
purpose would stand a better chance of 
producing results than a group of men 
called together for the moment, particu- 
larly when they could not be expected 
to give all or even a large portion of their 
time to the matter. 

I was not long in getting the answer. 
According to Senator Walsh, the Federal 
Trade Commission rocks along in its 
leisurely fashion for two, three, or four 
years on one of its investigations. It then 
produces a report which may be com- 
mendable and which may be a complete 
factual statement as far as it has been able 
to go, but the difficulty is that by this 
time the occasion for the investigation has 
been forgotten by the public and the re- 
port receives little or no attention. At 
least, so said Senator Walsh. On the other 
hand, an investigation by a Senate Com- 
mittee commands instant attention. It 
receives vast publicity on the front pages 
of the newspapers. The reporters attend 
the hearings, the public is greatly im- 
pressed with the occasion, and a great 
public demand that something be done at 
once is created. So said the Senator from 
Montana, admitting that such an inves- 
tigation could only be superficial. 

If you cannot convict the defendant by 
means of an orderly trial before a properly 
constituted tribunal, convict him by 
lynch law. At least, that is the way it 
looks to me. 

The Senator said a great many other 
things. He agreed with me that this 
procedure must always be surrounded by 
a political, partisan atmosphere and said 
that all such inquiries were more or less 
partisan, not even excepting his oil 
inquiry. In response to my suggestion that 
all of the advocates of government owner- 
ship and operation, led by their un- 
crowned king, Senator Norris, had tied 
their carts to the tail of his kite, he ex- 
pressed great surprise that anyone would 
think his proposed investigation a step 
toward public ownership of utilities. He 
even denied that Senator Norris had any 
such thought, expressing the opinion that 
he simply wanted to try an experiment 
with Muscle Shoals and Boulder Dam. 

Turning back to the record, we find 
Senator Walsh in an interview with a 
representative of the Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, Capital Times, saying that his resolu- 
tion “has no reference whatsoever, as far 
as I am concerned, to the problem of 
government control of the power plants 
of the nation.” In this same interview 
he paid his respects to consolidations 
of electric light and power companies, 


saying: “In order to finance these con. 
solidations, securities of one kind or 
another have been issued, vastly greater 
in amount than the value of the proper- 
ties back of it. It is currently believed 
that these securities represent in no small 
part nothing more than capitalized earn- 
ing power, if they represent any at all. If 
they represent nothing at all, the pur- 
chasers of the securities are being bilked. 
If they represent: capitalized earning 
power, the consumers are being victimized 
through excessive and exorbitant rates.” 
A strange statement for a man to make 
when he expects to sit as judge and deliver 
an unbiased verdict, based solely on the 
facts which he, by his resolution, admits 
are not as yet known. 

But Senator Norris believes that he 
and Senator Walsh are in substantial 
agreement. He so stated to me in an inter- 
view on the same day of my interview 
with Mr. Walsh. He furthermore stated 
that he not only believed in government 
ownership and operation of all public 
utilities, but that he believed the Govern- 
ment had a perfect right to engage in any 
business producing a commodity which 
was a necessity. Strangely enough, he 
refused to place the telephone in this 
category, and when I asked him what he 
would do if he had to choose between 
electric lights and the telephone, he said 
he would choose electric lights. 

The fact remains that the Walsh inves- 
tigation has a direct relation to such 
small movement for government owner- 
ship and operation of public utilities as 
there may be. That it will be surrounded 
by a political atmosphere and will be 
partisan is admitted. That it will not be 
an investigation in the true sense of the 
word, and that no new facts will be 
brought out, goes without saying. That 
any attempt of the light and power com- 
panies to defend themselves and present 
the facts in their true light will be the 
signal for vicious accusations of lobbying 
and attempting to exercise undue influ- 
ence is already indicated. Before a Senate 
committee, a defendant is guilty until 
proved innocent, a difficult process when 
the hearings are all too easily made 
ex parte. 

The light and power industry is of 
greater importance to the people of the 
United States than almost any other 
business enterprise. It affects the daily 
life of every man, woman, and child in 
the country. The companies which come 
within the scope of the proposed inves- 
tigation represent an investment of over 
$17,000,000,000 contributed by literally 
millions of individual investors. The 
capital 2 Pag gg each year are very 
great. Making it a political football for 
any purpose whatsoever can easily make 
it difficult to operate this vast and intri- 
cate machine efficiently. Those who un- 
dertake to destroy the confidence of the 
public assume a great responsibility. 
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Back Stage in Washington 
(Continued from page 113) 


He was such a promising fellow. The load 
of Mr. Mellon, Mr. Vare, the Aluminum 
Company of America, Cyrus E. Woods, 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad were too 
much for any one man to carry. But what 
a fine figure of a man young Mr. Reed was 
when he entered the Senate! How he shone 
in comparison with the immaculate and 
precise Mr. Pepper. Washington had high 
hopes for Mr. Pepper. He turned out to 
be one of its worst disappointments. It 
did not seem possible that Mr. Reed, Mr. 
David Aiken Reed, would be a disappoint- 
ment, too. It just shows that it is possible 
to drive a willing horse till he drops. Mr. 
Mellon drove Mr. Reed pretty hard. 

It is possible that he might come back 
next year without the twin handicaps of 
Mr. Mellon and Mr. Vare and make a 
great name for himself in the Senate. 
Perhaps. But it will prove a hard road to 
go. Mr. Reed took a great flight when he 
came into the Senate. He has now taken a 
great fall. He may be able to pick up the 
pieces and soar aloft again. If he could 
only equip himself as _ transatlantic 
’planes are equipped, with a dump valve. 
If he could only pull a cord and dump Mr. 
Mellon and Mr. Vare, and the Aluminum 
Company of America, and the Pittsburgh 
banks. Mr. Reed is tail heavy, to use an 
aéronautical expression. 

Since I have been tossing compliments 
so freely I may as well hand a bouquet. It 
shall go to Senator Walter F. George of 
Georgia. He is by far the best orator on the 
Democratic side. He compares favorably 
to William E. Borah. Mr. George has 
announced his candidacy for the Demo- 
cratic Presidential nomination. This is in 
no way serious. It does constitute a hard- 
shell attempt to rally round someone 
other than Al Smith. Mr. George is not 
a Ku-Kluxer. If .he had not become a 
lawyer — and I understand he is a very 
good one in his part of the country — he 
would have been a great preacher. He 
does not talk often, and perhaps that is 
why he commands so much respect when 
he does get up. 

Pat Harrison, who used to be vastly 
amusing, has now begun to take himself 
seriously. -It has ruined his speeches. 
Probably someone told him that he was 
really good. Maybe the Chautauqua cir- 
cuit ruined him. Pat Harrison now at- 
tempts to be flowery and highfaluting. 
He is awful. It does not go. We like to 
hear him gibing his Republican friends in 
good humor but with a good sting to it. 
When he begins to talk about the rosy- 
hued dawn and other feats of nature he 
loses his touch. As the official jester of the 
Democratic side Pat Harrison is now a 
failure. For real comedy we must look to 
Caraway of Arkansas or Cole Blease. 
They are not so good. 





Suggestions for Classroom 


Study 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editors select 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press them as being appropriate for student discussion. 


PRECONVENTION Portraits. 1. Discuss, if you 
have not already done so in connection with this 
series, the qualifications which are necessary or 
desirable for a President. 2. What qualifications are 
imposed by the Constitution? 3. What qualifica- 
tions, besides these, are in your opinion to be looked 
for? Must a candidate have had wide experience in 
national affairs, or is training in local and State 
government sufficient? Governor Smith, for exam- 
ple, is versed in State but not in national affairs. 
Would a man who had made good in private life, 
but had little experience in public office, be ac- 
ceptable? Is training in international affairs to be 
desired? Which of the candidates mentioned for the 
office have had international experience? 4. The 
Constitution prescribes a minimum age limit. 
Would you provide, in addition, a maximum age? 
5. Consider ex-Governor Lowden in connection 
with the qualifications which you impose, and see 
how he measures up to them. 6. In doing so, re- 
member the problems with which the next President 
is likely to be faced. How is Governor Lowden 
qualified to deal with domestic issues, such as farm 
relief, finance, prohibition? How is he prepared to 
meet international questions, such as treaty making 
and disarmament? What do you know of his atti- 
tude on the main issues of the day? 7. Explain Mr. 
Merz’s reference to William J. Bryan’s speech at the 
Democratic National Convention of 1896. 8. Com- 
ment on the friendship between Lowden and 
Dawes, and its bearing on the candidacies of the 
two men. 11. Do you think that Mr. Lowden 
would make a good President for 1929-1933? 12. 
What are his chances of gaining the Republican 
nomination? 

Between GENEVA AND THE Deep BLvE SEA. I. 
In Tue INDEPENDENT for December 10, Sir Harry 
Perry Robinson gave one British view of the balance 
of sea power. In the issue of December 24, John 
Carter presented an American attitude. Keep these 
two articles in mind while reading the opinions of 
Mr. Atkins. 2. By whom was the suggestion of the 
1927 Geneva Conference made? 3. Why, according 
to Mr. Atkins, did Great Britain make no diplomatic 
preparation for it? 4. Explain the plans for limita- 
tion put forward at the Conference by, a. Great 
Britain, 4. Japan, c. the United States. 5. Notice 
that the American delegation desired a limit to total 
tonnage, while the British wished limitation to be 
made specifically in each of the several classes of 
vessels. Show how these divergent aims resulted in 
the breakdown of the Conference when the question 
of cruiser strengths was considered. 6. Discuss 
British naval policy as affected by the need for keep- 
ing the Empire a unit in time of war. Compare this 
with American naval policy as dictated by the need 
of maintaining the “freedom of the seas,” for neu- 
trals. 7. Does there seem to be any way of reconcil- 
ing the two policies? 8. Write an article of about 
1,000 words suggesting a compromise to be ad- 
vanced at some future conference. 

Down Soutn Tuey Catt It Lyncutne. 1. Sena- 
tor Walsh of Montana is introducing in Congress a 
resolution calling for a Senate investigation of the 
“power” interests. Mr. Greenwood holds that such 
an investigation is unnecessary, that an investiga- 
tion by the Federal Trade Commission is sufficient. 
Remember in reading the article that Mr. Green- 
wood’s is a partisan view. Weigh his arguments 
carefully and compare them with the arguments of 
Senators Walsh and Norris. Then ask yourselves 
which is the more reasonable. 2. What charge do 
the Senators make against the power interests? 
Why do they believe a Senate investigation is neces- 
sary? 3. If the power interests were found guilty of 
monopoly, under what law might they be prose- 
cuted? 4. What are Mr. Greenwood’s reasons for 
believing a Senate investigation useless? 
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Going to Travel? 


Then by all means refer to the travel section of 
Harper’s Magazine—Every month you will find 
many alluring suggestions and the announce- 
ments of a large number of Tourist Agencies, 
Railroads, Steamship Lines, Resorts and Hotels. 





Sailing Dates in Every Issue 





For the convenience of our readers we will publish 
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Feel perfectly free to write us — Our TRAVEL 
BuREAU will gladly furnish any information desired. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 

















AMAZING OFFER 


COMPLETE and unexpurgated transla- 
tions of Foreign Masterpieces. Private- 
ly Printed and Illustrated Editions. Rous- 
seau’s Confessions, Boccacio’s Decameron, 
Balzac’s Droll Stories, the Heptameron, 
Rabelais, etc., $3.50 each. Catalogue upon 
request. 


BOOK COLLECTORS’ SERVICE 
321 BROADWAY NEW YORK 








FRENCH SUMMER 
CAMP FOR GIRLS 


July-August, Macdonough Point, 
Lake Champlain. 
A REAL summer camp with land and 
water sports, saddle horses, camp- 
ing trips in the Green Mountains, arts 
and crafts, plus FRENCH. Conversa- 
tion and vocabulary taught by use in 
camp activities by native French as- 
sociates and French-speaking councillors. 
Write for information. 


Edward D. Collins, Director ECOLE 
CHAMPLAIN, Middlebury, Vt. 














STAMMERING 


must be that in the presence of others 

that interferes with Nature in the speech process. 
then we know what it is that interferes, and the stammerer 
be taught how to avoid that, it must be that he is getting 
rid of the thing that makes him stammer. That is the 
philosophy of our method of cure. Let us tell you about it. 


SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 
Tyler Texas 








PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP 
$2.50 a gallon 
MRS. EMILY H. MOORE 


North Pomfret Vermont 
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The Thirty-first President 


Charles Merz tells you about him in Tue INDEPENDENT. 


Since January 7, each week Mr. Merz has set forth 


the background and qualifications of a leading Presiden- 


tial contender. Unless all signs fail, two of the subjects 
of these ten sketches will be nominated by the national 
conventions next June; one of them will occupy the 
White House for the next four years. 


W hich one? 


Mr. Merz has already presented Senator Curtis of 
Kansas, Al Smith of New York, Vice President Dawes, 
Gov. Vic Donahey of Ohio, and Frank O. Lowden of 
Illinois. Next week he paints the portrait of Thomas J. 
Walsh of Montana, Senate sleuth extraordinary. Four 
more portraits are still to come. 


Don’t miss these special articles. By special arrangement 
you may begin your subscription to THe INDEPENDENT 
with the first January issue so that you may receive all 
of these sketches. The coupon below will do the trick. 





P Tue INDEPENDENT 
Special Of: fe er | 10 Arlington St., Boston, Massachusetts 


NEW READERS 


MAY RECEIVE 


THE INDEPENDENT 


for 8 months (34 issues) 


for $ .00 


only 


I should like to become acquainted with Tue INDEPENDENT. 


Please begin my subscription with the January 7 issue and send 
me the next thirty-four issues at the Special Rate of $2.00. 
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